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REGULATIONS FOR 1956-57 HUNTING SEASON 





DISTRICT 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 


DEER 
With one or more 5” antlers 


TURKEY 


SQUIRREL 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 


WATERFOWL 
. AND COOT 


Duck Geese Coot 


WOODCOCK 


SNIPE 


| EE | | | OVW! HCCC | | 


2 Fox 


ee | ttt | | fase: js | | | 


Season's 
Bag 


1st District 


aus before Thanksgiving (Nov. 


) to Jan. 13 EXCEPT that part 

of Lee & Hendry South of St. Rd. 
80, Nov, 20;to Jan. 1. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sara- 
sota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk South 
of St. Rd. 60 and Hillsboro South 
of St. Rd. 92 CLOSED. 





2nd District a0) before Thanksgiving (Nov. 


3rd District 


to Jan. 13 ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all other times. 
EXCEPT Alachua. Bradford, 
Union, that part of Baker, Nassau 
& Columbia South of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City and that 
art of Columbia & Suwannee 
outh and East of St. Rd. 247 
from Lake City to the Suwannee 
River CLOSED. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Gilchrist & Clay Nov. 20 to 
Dec. 9. ist 6 days open. Mon. 
Tues. & Fri. closed thereafter. 


{ee before Thanksgiving (Nov. 


) to Jan. 13 Hunting permitted 
every day. Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, 
Walton & Escambia closed Jan. 1. 





ib cacnacieceetiiomy 
4th District ayes before Thanksgiving (Nov. 


Sth District 


to Jan. 13 EXCEPT Dade 
Broward, Collier, Monroe and that 
art of Pal each South of St. 
d. 80, Now to Jan 1 Hunting 
permitted every day. Monroe 
county closed to Key Deer. 


Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 


20) to Jan. 13 ist 6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon Tues, & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 


EITHER SEX. 

Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1 EXCEPT that part 
of Lee &, endry South of St. Rd. 
80, Nove to Jan. 1 ALSO EX- 
CEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota 
DeSoto, SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 
20 to Nov. 25 and Dec 22 to Dec. 
25, with day’s bag and *seasons’ 
bag limited to 2—all turkey taken 
to be tagged with special tag to 
be supplied. Hunting permitted 
every day. EXCEPT Hernando 
Pinellas, Polk, South of St. Rd. 60 
and Hillsboro South of St. Rd. 92 
CLOSED. 


EITHER SEX 
Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1 1st 6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. EX- 
CEPT Alachua, Bradford, Union, 
that part of Baker, Nassau & 
Columbia South of U. S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City & that 
part of Columbia and Suwannee 
South and East of St. Rd. 247 
from Lake City to the Suwannee 
River CLOSED. SPECIAL SEA. 
SON Clay Nov. 20 to Dec. 9 1st 6 
days open. Mon, Tues. & Fri. 
Closed thereafter. SPECIAL GOB- 
BLER SEASON Mar. 30 to April 8 
noe hour before sunrise to 12 
n. 


EITHER SEX 
Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1 Hunting permitted 
every day. SPECIAL GOBBLER 
SEASON Mar. 30 to Apr. 8—l 
hour before sunrise to 12 noon. 


EITHER SEX 
Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1 EXCEPT ade 
Broward, Collier, Monroe and that 
part of Palm Beach South of St. 
Rd. 80 Novw.20 to Jan. 1. Hunting 
permitted every day. 





EITHER SEX 
Tues. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1 1st 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all other times. 


Tues. 
Thanksgiving(Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1. 
hunting permitted 
every day. 


Tues. before 
Thanksgiving(Nov. 
20) to Feb 1. 1st 
6 days open Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open, 
Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other 
times. 


Tues. before 
Thanksgiving(Nov. 
20) t0 F eb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


re | remem arene eed Ce 


Tues. before 
ppankedyeayay: 
20) to Feb. 1. 


Tues. before 
Thanksgiving(Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1. 1st 
6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other 
times. 


before|Tues. 





before 
Thanksgiving(Nov. 
20) to Feb 1. EX- 
CEPT that part of 
Lee and Hendr 

South of St. Rd. 80, 
Nove#20 to Jan. 1. 
Hunting permitted 
Every day. 


Tues. before 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb 1. 1st 
6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other 
times. 


i ff eee ee 
i 


Tues. before 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Tues. before 
pra area ly nathioy- 
20) to Feb. 1. EX- 
CEPT Dade, Brow- 
ard, Collier, Mon- 
roe and that part 
of Paim Beach 
South Lgf St. Rd, 80, 
Novi20 to Jan. 1. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Tues. before 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 
20) to Feb. 1. 1st 
6 days open. Dec. 
25 to Jan. 1 open. 
Mon. Tues. & Fri. 
closed at all other 
times 





Sept. 1 to Nov. 
9 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1 


to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted 


every day. 
Highlands, 


EXCEPT Polk, 
Glades, Hendry, 


Lee, Charlotte, DeSoto, Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, Dec. 


1 to Jan. 5 


ONLY. 


Duck Stamp 
Required for 


Duck & Geese 


Nov. 7 to Jan. 
15 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day 


Nov. 20 to 


Dec. 29 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 13 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


~ any fee - << 


Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1 
to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted 


Sept. 1 to Nov. 
9 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Sept. 1 to Nov. 
9 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Sept. 1 to Nov. 
9 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


sf | - OS 


Sept. 1 to Nov. 
9 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


every day. 


Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1 


to Jan. 5. 
ted ever 


Hunting permit- 
day. .That part 


of Franklin County East of 


St. Rd. 30 


and a line. ex- 


tending from the point where 


St. Rd. 30 turns west to the 
water line and including all 
of Alligator Point shall be 


Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1 
to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted 


every day. 


EXCEPT Collier 


Dec. 1 to Jan. 5 ONLY. 


Oct. 13 to Oct. 31 and Dec. 1 
to Jan. 5 Hunting permitted 


every da 


Johns, Putnam, Flagler 
lusia, Brevard, Orange, 


~- EXCEPT St. 
Vo- 
emi- 


nole, Osceola, and those por- 
tions of Marion County east 
of U. S. Highway 301 north of 


Ocala an 


that portion of 


Marion and Lake Counties 


east of U.S. 


Highway 27 


south of Ocala Dec. 1 to Jan. 


5 ONLY. 


Nov. 7 to Jan. 
15 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 7 to Jan. 
15 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day. 


Nov. 7 to Jan. 
15 Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day 


Nov. 7 to Jan. 
15. Hunting per- 
mitted every 
day 


Dec. 29 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 29 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 





Nov. 
Dec. 29 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 29 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


20 to; Dec. 


Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 13 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 





Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 13 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 





15 to 
Jan. 13 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 





Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 13 Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 
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ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 
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GOING, GOING, GONE 


Dear Editor: 


What is to become of it? Our State, that 
is. Our cities are expanding by leaps and 
beunds, with new sections being taken in 
al! the time. Well, that’s to be expected 
with more and more families needing homes, 
but the land they’re using is not public 
property. 

Now I see in the August 13, issue of 
Aviation Week magazine an article which 
states: “Pratt & Whitney Aircraft is plan- 
ning the construction of a $4%-million jet 
engine design and test center in Palm Beach 
County, Florida. 





“Formal announcement of the plans prob- 
ably will be made shortly after the Florida 
legislature approves a measure permitting 
the United Aircraft division to take over a 
40,000-acre plot now under the jurisdiction 
of the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The legislation, which has al- 
ready been introduced, is expected to pass 
without major opposition.” 


What is to become of it? Our Wildlife, 
that is. Are we to stand idly by and allow 
a thing like this to take place? They are 
unable to defend themselves against the on- 
slaught of humanity. And now our State 
Fathers are allowing what little public prop- 
erty we have left to be taken over in the 
interest of industry. Don’t the people of 
the state have any say-so in matters like 
thisP We talk a great deal of conservation, 
but all we are really interested in is the 
censervation of our bank accounts. 


Perhaps if the people of Florida knew of 
this great tragedy, they would come up in 
arms against the giant that is threatening 
us. Especially the people who read Florida 
Wildlife. Let’s save our greatest asset — 
WILDLIFE. Come on fellow Floridians, 
write your representatives. Stop this ruin 
NOW. 

Owen C. Verigan 
Miami, Florida 


P §S.—I just found out that the ground- 
breaking ceremonies were last week. But 
we can prevent another occurrence like this 
if we try. 


LAUDS ARTWORK 


Dear Editor: 

I have been enjoying Wallace Hughes’ 
excellent wildlife illustrations in Florida 
Wildlife. They have enhanced and enriched 
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the magazine tremendously. They are ex- 
tremely lifelike, and have that quality of 
movement and liveliness which one sees in 
the work of such artists as Walter A. Weber 
and Roger Tory Peterson. I hope that such 
work will continue to accent the high qual- 
ity of Florida Wildlife for a long time to 


come. 
R. Patrick Elliott 
Orlando, Fla. 


LIKES LAKE COUNTY 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed please find my check for a 
three-year subscription to FLorma WrLp- 
LIFE. I recently spent two weeks fishing the 
lakes around Eustis and Mt. Dora and re- 
ceived a copy of your splendid magazine 
from a camp owner there. 


They said the fishing wasn’t much good 
because of low water but I could find 
nothing to complain about. I didn’t catch 
a lot of bass but never did I come in 
empty handed and the fly fishing for pan 
fish was excellent. I will be back next year 
for more—low water or not. 


Don Koller 
Cincinnati, 


Ohio 





FLORIDA FOR QUANTITY 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you very much for the copies of 
Florida Wildlife recently mailed to me with 
the very fine fishing articles, especially those 
by Edmund McLaurin. 


I am so pleased with the articles, “Used 
but Useful,” in August’s issue and the article 
— really a thrilling “story” of “Panfishing 
Paradise” (March issue) that I am giving 
them to one of our county’s best fishermen 
—I told him not to return them because | 
knew I never could get them away from him 
again anyway! 

He sent me, with his compliments, some 
weighty “samples” of his next catch. This 
area has, I guess, all of your “pan fish” in 
variety, but never in quantity like Mr. Mc- 
Laurin describes. 


Deep sea fishing means a trip to the shore 
— usually New Jersey’s because it is nearest 
aud Florida seems so far away. But there’s 
always the dream of a long vacation there 
and what fishing trips THEN there would 
be. 


Many of our residents of this area — which 
is a summer resort region (the Pocono 
Mountains) go to Florida for part of the 
winter — some stay all winter and — we hate 
to admit it, but others even, like the man in 
one of Mr. McLaurin’s articles, let Florida 
lure them away from us permanently. 


We're proud of our trout — the rainbows 
and the browns — but we can’t boast of such 
unlimited numbers of the others like Flor- 
ida. But we do have fine hunting — we 
have lots of deer, black bear and other 
game. 


You have a splendid magazine worthy of 
a special citation for its true stories of the 
BIG ONE that DIDN’I get away! 


Mrs. M. C. Archibald 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


THE BALD EAGLE 


Dear Sirs: 

I am one who always looks torward to 
my next issue of the Florida Wildlife maga- 
zine. Sure are many articles of interest in 
each issue. Right in the S2>t. one “Feet 
First” is a mighty helpful write up about 
outdoor type of comfortable shoes. 


I am in love with Florica outdoors with 
its many interesting varieties of bird life 
and animal life. However, I have not as 
yet seen very much written about our Na- 
tional Emblem the Bald Eagle. Yes, there 
was a small picture of a young eagle being 
released from a cage in the June 1955 issue. 
also a very short article with a picture of an 
adult Bald Eagle in the May 1956 issue. 


Now I would appreciate very much hay- 
ing much more written about the bald eagle, 
its nest life, and food habits. Also some 
good pictures taken of active eagle nests 
plus several pictures of eagles both young 


and adult birds. 


I understand there are quite a few eagle 
nests located along the West Coast. Also 
have heard there are numerous egales to be 
seen around the Florida Bay region. 

Whether or not there are pictures of bald 
eagles in Florida Wildlife I shall still enjoy 
each issue that I receive. It’s really my most 
favorite magazine. My only regret is that 
1 am not as yet living in your wonderful 
state of Florida. It’s something that I am 
looking forward to in the future. 


Harry Walker 
Union, N. J. 


CONVICTION? 


Dear Sir: 

Jim Lee’s story of Old Doc in the Sep- 
tember issue is quite interesting, but Jim 
didn’t say if the court convicted Fred and 
Russ or were they let go as so many like 
arrests have gone. I wonder. 


Carl J. Frank 
DeLeon Springs, Florida 
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; FLORIDA BIG BUCK CLUB 


As THIS YEAR the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is undertaking a plan to give rec- 
ognition to those hunters who bag trophy bucks in 
the state. The bagging of a buck weighing 130 pounds 
dressed weight, or more, qualifies the hunter for mem- 
bership in the club. Certificates of membership and 
a colorful shoulder patch for hunting jacket or shirt 
will be given by the Commission to those who qualify. 

Application forms for club membership must be 
forwarded to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, within ten days after the buck 
is killed. 

The weight must be certified by a wildlife officer, 
checking station operator, game technician, county 
judge, or notary public. The deer must have been 
taken in accordance with state game regulations. No 
buck of less than 130 pounds dressed weight (approxi- 
mately 156 live weight or dressed weight plus 20%) 
will be eligible for registration. Any buck, of the 
minimum weight or over, taken anywhere in the state 
by either resident or non-resident hunter will qualify. 

The following hunters registered trophy bucks with 
the Game Management Division last year: 








Leonard Lee Rue III 
NAME ADDRESS NUMBER POINTS LOCATION DATE 
I. r. WEIGHT 
A. W. Arrington Chiefland 6 6 168 Gulf Hammock Mgt. Area Nov. 23, 1955 
James O. Boyd New Smyrna Beach 4 4 135 Farmton Mgt. Area Dec. 24, 1955 
Lemoyne C. Ezell Stuart ) 5 157 Okeechobee Met. Area Nov. 25, 1955 
G. J. Faulkner Lake Park 3 3 160 J. W. Corbett Mgt. Area Nov. 23, 1955 
J. H. Freeman Jupiter 3 4 220 J. W. Corbett Mgt. Area Nov. 26, 1955 
Larry H. Knapp Ormond Beach 4 4 130 Tomoka Mgt. Area Nov. 27, 1955 
Charles Lundy Winter Haven 6 5 140 Ocala Mgt. Area Nov. 23, 1955 
Robert A. Paddon, Jr. Miami 4 4 130 Volusia County Nov. 25, 1955 
Gerald W. Pay DeLand 4 4 204 St. Johns County Dec. 8, 1955 
I. L. Ross Panama City 4 4 195 Gaskin Mgt. Area Nov. 23, 1955 
Jack Sennett Daytona Beach 3 2 133. Tomoka Mgt. Area Nov. 24, 1955 
DeWitt Upthegrove West Palm Beach — _ 175 ~%J. W. Corbett Mgt. Area Nov. 24, 1955 
TO: Game Management Division, 
GAME AND FRESHWATER FISH COMMISSION 





Tallahassee, Florida 


9 
Application is hereby made for membership in the Florida Big Buck Club, based upon the following con- 
siderations: (Fill in form as completely as possible.) 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


f haces NovEMBERS ago a record 
number of hunters, using just 
about every type of weapon within 
legal designations, congregated in 
Ocala National Forest on Opening 
Day. Seemingly, there was a hunt- 
er every fifty feet, and a dog of 
either obvious or questionable pedi- 
gree roaming every woods-trail. 


One man, occupying a roadway 
vantage point for quick spotting of 
deer on the move, carried a small, 
purse-size .25 caliber Colt auto- 
loading pistol instead of the custom- 
ary rifle or shotgun. 


Aside from the fact that his fire- 
arm was primarily a close-range de- 
fense weapon with crude sights, and 
his ammunition most unsuited to 
deer hunting, the hunter’s idea of 
using a handgun for deer was not 
illogical. . As Charles Askins 
so aptly phrased it in one of his 
talks on handgun shooting, “hunting 
live critters with a handgun is one 
of the most zestful games of the 
pistol realm.” Colonel Townsend 
Whelen, dean of firearms editors, 
also thinks highly of hunting with a 
handgun during legal seasons. The 
editor of MUZZLE FLASHES has 





killed considerable game with a 
handgun, and has several friends 
who hunt with one regularly. 

A big-bored weapon, like the mod- 
ern .44 caliber Ruger Magnum, the 
Colt and the Smith & Wesson .357 
Magnums, the .38/44 Smith & Wes- 
son Outdoorsman, the .45 caliber 
1950 Army revolver, or any of sev- 
eral earlier models, can be success- 
fully used on both small and large 
Florida game. In the hands of a 
hunter who has mastered his weap- 
on and who attempts kills only at 
practical ranges, the handgun can 
be as deadly as a rifle. Using a 
two-hand hold from the standing 
position, or a braced elbow rest from 
a sitting position or against some 
steadying object, shots up to seventy 
yards can be made with killing ef- 
fect. 


Surprisingly, some of the named 
big-bores and their hollowpoint 
hunting-bullet loads do not tear up 
small game much more than .22 
caliber hollowpoints, yet are power- 
ful enough to drop deer, bear and 
panther in their tracks. 


Hollowpoint bullet styles in the 
big-bore handgun cartridge listings 


RR oe 


The Ruger .44 Magnum revolver is power- 
ful enough to drop Florida deer, bear and 
panther in their tracks, yet it’s hollow-point 
bullets will not spoil too much meat when 
used on small game, field tests show. 








are not stocked by the trade as heav- 
ily as the solid, round-nosed types. 
Fortunately for the handgun-hunt- 
er, solid bullets of the .38 Special, 
301 Magnum, .44 Special and .45 
Colt revolver cartridge loadings can 
be quickly and safely converted to 
more destructive hollowpoints 
through the use of a hand-operated 
reamer marketed by Goerg Enter- 
prises, 3009 So. Laurel, Port An- 
geles, Washington. The device, self- 
aligning and positive of operation, 
sells for $4.95, postpaid. With it, 
solid-point cartridge loadings can be 
converted to hunting loads within 
minutes, at home or in the field. The 
depth of the drilling operation is 
controlled by an adjustable drill 
and the altered bullets are therefore 
physically and ballistically uniform. 


In the .22 caliber class, revolvers 
like the Smith & Wesson K-22, Colt 
Officer’s Model, H&R Sportsman and 
the Hi-Standard Sentinel are very 
practical for small game hunting and 
close-range varmint shooting. Even 
more popular are the 41% inch bar- 
reled sport model Colt Woodsman 
and Hi-Standard autoloader. But 
of the two types, the revolver is 
safer to carry loaded and to use 


afield. 


Specialized, target-type handguns, 
like the Colt Match Target Woods- 
man and the Hi-Standard Super- 
matic .22’s and weapons of the .38 
caliber class, can be alternately used 
for hunting when combined with 
the proper solid or hollowpoint bul- 
let styles. 


Fixed, non-adjustable handgun 
sights are quite practical on a de- 
fense weapon used at short range, 
but not for target shooting and the 
precise accuracy required to knock 
down game—especially small game. 
For hunting with a handgun, you 
should preferably have sights that 
can be adjusted for both windage 
and elevation, to give you a known 
bullet impact point coinciding with 
the exact spot on which the top of 
the front sight is aligned as correct 
aim is taken. 


The most accurate handgun sights 
are a sharp, square post front sight 
and a matching square-notch rear 
sight, the so-called Patridge combi- 
nation favored by target shooters. 
This preferred style will also give 
you good sight alignment on game. 
For the handgun-hunter, substitu- 
tion of a square-shaped red bead | 
front sight will help to more quickly 
locate and align this sight for one’s 
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first shots, the red color being bold- 
ly discernible against most back- 
grounds. 


Black front sight or contrasting 
color, sight-in your hunting-hand- 
gun for a point-blank range of 25 
yards, adjusting your sights to put 
bullets where the top of the front 
sight rests as you complete your 
trigger squeeze on small game at 
that distance. Thereafter, over 
hunting ranges that closely approxi- 
mate the sighting-in range of 25 
yards, you should enjoy bullet im- 
pact that will enable you to hit a 
fairly small target with killing ef- 
fect. This holds true only when you 
continue to use the same cartridge 
loading. Changing bullet weights 
and velocities will introduce differ- 
ent points of bullet impact and ne- 
cessitate re-sighting of your weapon. 
Sometimes merely changing brands 
of ammunition will make a differ- 
ence, so once you find a good load 
stick to it. 


Ever considered using a hip hol- 
stered shotgun? Not an illegal 
sawed-off double-barrel or pump, 
but a converted .44 Special, Super 
.44/.30-40, .45 caliber 1917 double- 
action, or a .455 Eley, handgun. At 
very little expense, any of these re- 
volvers can be converted to smooth- 
bores by reaming out existing barrel 
rifling and re-polishing to reasonable 
smoothness. With shell loadings 
containing the proper size shot, the 
conversions will knock down a va- 
riety of small game at ranges of 
25 yards and under. A properly 


altered .44, firing anything from No. 
4 to No. 9 shot, will pattern beauti- 
fully and challenge the performance 





Big game hunting with a handgun can be 
practical if you carefully stalk your game 
or hunt from a blind overlooking a game 
trail. —KB Photo 
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Old Colt “‘Frontier’’ models, and similar re- 

volvers, in .44, .38, .45 and .44/ .30-40 

colibers, make excellent hunting handguns. 

Worn out barrels can be reamed out to con- 

vert such weapons into hip-holstered shot- 

guns, deadly on a variety of small game at 
ranges up to 25 yards. 


of a .410 gauge shotgun and 214 inch 
shells. 


Rifled barrels must be converted 
to smoothbores because the rifling 
tends to scatter small shot for un- 
reliable patterns while also building 
up a hard-to-remove lead deposit 
with each fired shot, much as a 
waterpipe collects interior scale. 
Consequently, using a new and 
prized big-bore handgun, or target 
.22, with shot cartridges is not rec- 
ommended. 


Even barrels in badly pitted con- 
dition can be reamed and polished 
to smoothbore efficiency. It is not 
necessary that they be surface-per- 
fect on their interiors; merely that 
good, sharp reamers do the initial 
cutting and that polishing thereafter 
be thorough enough to remove all 
tool marks. 


It is also quite practical to thread 
the ends of barrels, just ahead of 
the front sights, and attach small 
choke control tubes similar to some 
of the shotgun types. 


(Incidentally, the alteration of .38 
caliber, .45 caliber and other revolv- 
ers by the removal of the rifling 
from the barrel and the use of stand- 
ard revolver cartridge casings loaded 
with shot, instead of customary solid 
bullets, dces not remove such weap- 
ons from the classification of legal 
revolvers, nor make them in conflict 
with Federal Regulation. Likewise, 
as with regular type handguns, they 
may be carried in the glove compart- 
ment of an automobile without vio- 
lating Florida Laws 790.01 and 


790.05. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion substantiates the first, and Flor- 
ida’s Attorney General’s Office the 
latter.) 


For those readers who find fac- 
tory-packaged cartridge loadings dif- 
ficult to obtain, or who have fired 
cases that they want to have re- 
loaded, Morris H. Kahme, 324 Ninth 
Street, North, St. Petersburg, can 
probably help out. As a member of 
the Florida Gun Collectors’ Associa- 
tion, he has a constant turnover of 
unusual guns and hard-to-get am- 
munition. At the moment, Kahme 
has—among a very large stock of 
American and foreign calibers and 
gauges—a representative stock of 
A5 caliber shot cartridges, ideal for 
use in the 1917 Model .45 caliber - 
revolver utilizing the half-moon 
loading clips. He can also supply 
.44-40 shot cartridges on order. 


Components for home re-loading 
of shot shell loadings in such cali- 
bers as the .38, .44 Special, .44/.30-40 
and the .45 Colt can be had from 
Lakeville Arms Company, Lakeville, 
Connecticut. 


Where needed, instructions for 
converting revolvers to use_ shot 
cartridges can be obtained from the 
National Rifle Association, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


If hunting Florida game with cus- 
tomary weapons is beginning to pall 
for you, why not try hunting with 
a handgun this season? Whether 
you use rifled barrel and bullets, or 
smoothbore and shot, you'll have 
sport to be remembered. © 


DUCKS 
AT 
DAWN 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Fee See 


Before you shove off for the duck blind, make sure that guns are 
unloaded; better still, leave their actions open. Check, too, to see 
if you have the correct size shell loadings. 





A” OVER FLORIDA ALERT, searching eyes are scan- 

ning the skies. Perhaps you have recently ob- 
served a neighbor so engaged, especially if the two 
of you live close to a lake, river or bayou. 


You needn’t be alarmed; the majority of the strange- 
ly-acting sky-gazers are neither Civilian Defense air- 
craft spotters nor astronomers fearing a space-ship 
invasion from Mars. They are inveterate duck hunt- 
ers. Even when not carrying guns, they scan skies 
for flying waterfowl .. . It’s Fall and duck season— 
and the ducks are flying! 


Study of waterfowl flyway maps will show that 


Florida is located directly on one of the major flight 


lanes—the Atlantic flyway. This heavily traveled 
winter route splits at the state’s northern boundary 
line and feathered traffic sweeps down both the east 
and west Florida coasts, the maps show. The state’s 
west and northwest regions also draw substantial 
flight migrations from the Mississippi flyway. 


Especially plentiful, come hunting season, are pin- 
tails, baldpates, ringnecks, scaup, teal and the native 
Florida and wood duck species, and there are satisfy- 
ing representations of mallards, blacks and shovelers, 
plus a sprinkling of redheads, canvasbacks, gadwalls, 
goldeneyes and migrating Canadian geese. 

There is equal variety in choice of waterfowl hunt- 
ing methods in Florida. 


Shooting from a blind over decoys undoubtedly 
requires the least effort and promises the most. Pass- 
shooting, or powder burning at waterfowl flying reg- 
ular routes to and from feeding areas, is also fairly 
sedentary as is field shooting, but stalking birds for 
so-called jump and pot-hole shooting can be properly 
classified as getting your duck dinner the hard way. 
You can take your choice. 


Experienced, successful Florida waterfowl shooters 
have their own tried and tested techniques. They 
seldom need advice, nor like any. Suggestions given 
here, therefore, are offered with the idea of helping 
beginners and those hunters who have failed to take 
their birds of previous seasons. If some old-timer, 
who gets his limit of ducks almost every trip, picks up 
a new idea or is prompted to offer one, then fine. 


The editorial hopper is open, I am told. 


Among duck guns, the double-barrel is by far the 
simplest and most dependable. It can be re-loaded 
faster than a pump-action or autoloader, seems to 
settle down faster for second shots than repeaters and 
does not have so many major mechanical parts to 
disassemble if anything goes wrong. The single-barrel 
repeaters, on the other hand, give more precise, single- 
plane pointing and the advantage of a quick third 
shot for finishing off cripples. 


In gauge choice, the 12 gauge is always a safe bet 
for the duck -hunter . . . But the 16 gauge, teamed 
with proper shell loadings and shot sizes, is no slouch. 
Some readers may be surprised to learn that a Full- 
choked 16 gauge used with maximum high velocity 
shell loads containing 11% ounce of shot is a slightly 
more powerful duck gun than a Full-choked 12 gauge 
firing a field load of 314, drams of powder behind 114 


ounce of shot. 


Barrel length is pretty much a personal matter— 
how a gun of a particular barrel length and overall 
length feels to the hand, and how it shoulders, swings 
and follows through as the trigger is touched off. 
However, for all-around waterfowl shooting the fol- 
lowing barrel lengths will give the average hunter 
good performance: 
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20 and 16 ga. doubles—28 to 30 
inches. 

12 ga. doubles—30 inches. 

20 and 16 ga. pumps and autoload- 
ers—26 to 28 inches. 

12 ga. pumps and autoloaders—28 
inches. 

12 ga. Magnums—30 to 32 inches. 

10 ga. Magnums—34 to 36 inches. 


For guns of the Magnum class, 
longer barrels are necessary to prop- 
erly burn the larger loads of powder, 
and are an aid to more accurate gun 
pointing at long ranges. 

For shooting far passing ducks 
and geese from a blind, these big 
Magnums are all right, but for other 
forms of waterfowling they are apt 
to feel heavy and awkward. 

Even when he has a long-range 
Magnum shotgun in his hands, the 
waterfowler who takes shots high 
overhead and those well beyond 
fifty yards, is shooting against con- 
siderable odds. His allowed lead, 
gun handling, swing and timing of 
his trigger pull must be close to 
perfect. It takes a lot of long-range 
shooting to develop such accurate 
and instinctive shooting. 


In a shotgun it is choke, not barrel 
length, that governs the spread of 
shot or pattern. Some of the closest 
shooting, densest-patterning shot- 
guns seen in the hands of truly ex- 
pert waterfowlers are Full-choked 
pump-actions with 26 inch barrels. 

In respect to choke, get a double- 
barrel gun with Modified or Im- 
proved Modified choke boring in the 
right barrel and Full Choke for the 
left, to take care of both close and 
long shots. 


Equip pumps and _ autoloaders 
with a quickly adjusted selective 
choke device, like the Poly-Choke 
or new Lyman-Cutts, and set same 
on Modified or Improved Modified 
for deadly waterfowl shooting at 
ranges of fifty yards and under. 
Most duck hunters set selective 
choke devices on Full and are reluc- 
tant to try the slightly more open 
borings and small shot at normal 
ranges. 

Everything considered, the aver- 
age marksman will enjoy more clean 
kills from using Nos. 6 and 5 shot 
sizes on ducks over normal ranges. 
For close shooting over decoys, and 
for those shotgunners whose gun 
pointing ability is such that they 
can pin-point their birds in the 
center of shot patterns, No. 714 shot 
will do a surprisingly good job. But 
for late season whistlers ’way out 
and high, and when fired by sloppy 
gun pointers, shot smaller than No. 
6 are apt to be disappointing per- 
formers. 

For pass shooting at geese, use No. 
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Accurate pass-shooting at ducks well out and high calls for coordinated allowed lead, gun 


handling, swing and timing of trigger pull. Select one bird and concentrate your fire on it 
until it drops; don’t shoot wildly into the flock. 


2 shot in Full-choked guns, and for 
a dense, killing shot pattern over 
close-set decoys use No. 4 shot size 
with a Modified choke boring. 

Fearful of recoil, many hunters 
equip their duck guns with rubber 
butt pads. The addition is definitely 
an asset in lengthening a gun stock 
that was too short when acquired. 
It can be a handicap if added to an 
already long stock as it will invari- 
ably catch on clothing when the gun 
is shouldered. 

Because the rubber pad’s shoulder 
contact surface naturally has a high 
coefficient of friction, even a padded 
stock of correct length may tend to 
catch on clothing as the gun is raised 
to shoulder. Dusting the contact 
end of the pad with talcum powder 
will do much to eliminate the an- 
noyance, but it won’t cure the 
trouble of a too long stock. 

Leave that bright deer hunting 
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Get a good duck call and learn the Ian- 
guage of ducks, especially the feed, come- 
back, the attention-getting hi-ball, close-in 
cluck and greeting calls. The three calls pic- 
tured (I. to r.) are the Wright, the Jimmy 
Robinson model, and the Olt. The first 
named is notably easy to blow and master. 





outfit at home when you hunt ducks 
and substitute drab clothing, includ- 
ing a dull colored cap that will not 
be conspicuous to a duck viewing it 
from above. 


Many Florida duck hunters prefer 
hip boots; others cast their votes 
for chest-high waders with plastic, 
stocking-style feet, to be worn with 
canvas sneakers or calf-high jungle 
boots. If supported by straight- 
over-the-shoulder straps and worn 
loosely, so the hunter can quickly 
doff the garment in dangerous water 
situations, lightweight waders are 
probably superior in both wearing 
comfort and practical use. Other- 
wise, easy to slip off rubber boots 
are preferable. 

A sharp machete is a great aid in 
quickly cutting bank growth to 
camouflage your duck blind. Use 
this handy duck hunting accessory 
on one or two trips and you will 
make it a point to have it along reg- 
ularly. 

Relatively few duck hunters use 
binoculars in their hunting. More 
would, if they realized how helpful 
such glasses can be in identifying a 
flock of ducks that wing in and settle 
far beyond gun range and for study- 
ing the actions of downed but dis- 
tant cripples to determine whether 
or not one has a retrievable bird or 
a get-away swimmer already rea- 
sonably safe from pursuit. But 
don’t stand up to use the binoculars, 
nor permit their lenses to catch and 
broadcast light reflections like a 
heliograph. If you wear vision 
glasses, take the same precautions. 

A good retriever will add much 
to the pleasure of your waterfowl 
hunting, besides saving you a lot 
of energy in recovering downed 
birds. If you can afford one, con- 
sider a Golden Retriever, a Chesa- 
peake Bay retriever, a Black Labra- 
dor or a Weimaraner; if one of these 
fine gun dogs is beyond your means, 
then try to hunt with a friend more 

(Continued on Next Page) 








Use plenty of decoys when shooting over large bodies of water, 
fewer in small ponds and pot-holes. Set out more hens than drakes 
and space decoys so that they do not huddle like frightened birds. 





For close shooting over decoys, slightly more open choke borings 
and small shot will be deadly combination. 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


fortunate. Don’t miss out on the pleasure and experi- 
ence of watching an eager retriever work. 

When shooting from blinds of early morning, I 
believe in getting on the scene early—at least an hour 
and a half before sunrise on clear days, and a minimum 
of an hour on cloudy ones. This gives ample time 
to set out decoys and get camouflaged and settled in 
the blind, ready to shoot as the legal hour approaches, 
and early flyers are not so apt to be aware of your 
arrival and shooting preparations. 


Some hunters take the utmost pains to build and 
occupy outwardly camouflaged blinds, but advertise 
their presence to game on wing by smoking, moving 
about inside blinds and letting light reflect from gun 
barrels, thermos jugs and their own upturned, ex- 
pectant faces. Moving even slightly, and talking, when 
ducks are circling can be equally disastrous, especially 
when the flyers are black ducks. This cautious spe- 
cies usually circles and inspects spread decoys several 
times before coming in for a landing. 


Strive for perfection in your camouflaging. Kill 
glare on gun barrels by smearing them with target 
shooters’ sight-black, and don’t forget to smear a little 
on your own highly reflective facial features, too. 


Also, take pains to kill shine on new decoys by 
rubbing their surfaces lightly with fine steel wool, or 
by swabbing them with a mixture of ordinary bees- 
wax dissolved in a pint of hot turpentine. New, shiny 
decoys can be warning signals to cautious flyers. 

In brief, make both your blind and your person 
blend inconspicuously into the natural scenery. 


Whenever possible, try to take a shooting position 
that puts the wind at your back, for ducks land and 
take off into the prevailing wind. They use their 
webbed feet for landings much as a plane does its 
landing gear, and also uses them as rudders for flight 
maneuvering. When birds are obviously going to 
settle to your decoys, withhold your fire until they 
slow down and brake for landings. 


Make it a rule to retrieve wounded ducks imme- 
diately and to get dead ducks before water currents 
whisk them from sight. 


The fact that a duck falls at the hunter’s shot does 
not necessarily mean that his sagacity has ended— 
unless the bird is dead. A wounded duck can dive 
and disappear mysteriously. Jimmy Robinson, a lead- 
ing national authority on duck habits and duck hunting, 
believes that a wounded duck will grab a piece of grass 
or rush of some kind, to stay hidden, and that at other 
times he swims quite a distance underwater before 
sticking his bill above water just far enough to get 
air. Robinson claims that redheads, canvasbacks and 
scaup, especially, may use such tricks when wounded. 
... There is no denying that a wounded duck can 
disappear most mysteriously at times. 


A retrieved cripple can be quickly and humanely 
killed by holding it firmly by the shoulders with both 
hands, its belly up and head pointing away from you, 
and then bringing the bird’s head down smartly 
against some hard object. The method doesn’t re- 
quire much force, nor seldom more than a couple of 


head-raps. 
(Continued on Page 45) 


Wear dull colored clothing and take pains to remain still when 
ducks are circling. These precautions are especially important to 
the waterfowler who hunts outside a blind. 
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. . . will tell you that it is time for that extra 


special gift for your sportsmen friends. 
Give a Christmas present that extends your 
GOOD WISHES through the entire year, a gift subscription to ... 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


Here is a 12-in-1 gift that is perfect for 
your relatives, friends and business asso- 
ciates who like to hunt and fish in 
FLORIDA. 





A hand-signed gift card will tell each 
friend that YOU have given him a whole 
year of arm-chair hunting and fishing in 
the Sunshine State. 





You shop from home. Mail $2.00 for 
EACH ONE-YEAR subscription to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Taliahassee, Florida 
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25 MILLION STRONG 


WENTY-FIVE MILLION FISHERMEN AND HUNTERS spent 

3 billion dollars for 500 million days of sport, and 
drove their automobiles 10.4 billion miles in pursuit 
of this recreation during 1955. These are notable 
findings of the first national survey of fishing and 
hunting in the United States. The survey was con- 
ducted at the direction of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, largely as the result of a request by the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners, representing the fish and game 
departments of the 48 States. The Association, at its 
annual meeting in September, 1954, at Seattle, Wash., 
recommended that the Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
tract with an independent survey organization for a 
nationwide economic survey of expenditures and num- 
ber of participants in recreational fishing and hunting 
activities throughout the nation. The survey was 
carried out by Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., of New 
York, during January and February of 1956 and 
covered activities of the calendar year 1955. 


The primary purpose of the survey was to obtain 
nationwide information on the number of persons 12 
years old and older who engaged in recreational fish- 
ing or hunting during 1955, the number of days on 
which they fished or hunted, and the total amount of 
money they spent in these recreational pursuits. In 
more than 250 places, from the largest cities to rural 
areas, including places in each of the 48 States, some 
300 interviewers obtained a representative cross sec- 
tion of American households and individuals. About 
20,000 homes were contacted, yielding interviews with 
6,220 individuals who fished in 1955 and 3,108 who 
hunted. 
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When interpreting the results of this survey, several 
factors should be kept in mind: 


1. The data apply only to the calendar year 1955 
and to persons 12 years of age and older (118,366,000 
individuals, 1955 estimate). 


2. The information obtained by personal interview 
is subject to the limitations of what respondents re- 
ported about their activities. Carefully selected mem- 
ory aids helped ensure accuracy in this respect. 


3. The results are subject to the limitations inherent 
in projecting results from cross-section sampling. In 
this connection, the results of this survey for the 
nation as a whole are accurate within 5%. For re- 
gional figures and other breakdowns of the report, the 
potential statistical variation may be greater. 


4. Purchasers of licenses in 1955 who did not use 
them in that year were excluded. Many licenses 
apply to fiscal rather than to calendar years, and per- 
sons who used a 1954 license in the first half of 1955 
and did not buy another license in 1955 were excluded. 
Many individuals had combination licenses for both 
hunting and fishing, but did only one or the other, 
thus causing some duplication in previously published 
data. 


5. The expenditures are presented in group rather 
than in itemized form because of the limitations on the 
size and extent of sampling. Equipment expense for 
each sport has been broken down into specific and 
general items of expense. Specific equipment refers 
to tackle, rifles, ammunition, decoys, etc. General 
equipment refers to special clothing, tents, sleeping 
bags, etc. Trip expenditures are divided into four 
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categories: food, lodging, automobile transportation, 
and other trip expenses. Automobile transportation 
refers to gas, oil, and maintenance. Other trip ex- 
penses refer to refreshments, guide fees, pack-trip 
fees, charters, rentals, etc. 


FISHING 


Number of fishermen: The report shows that 
20,813,000 individuals fished during 1955. Of this num- 
ber, 13,737,000 required licenses, and 7,076,000 did not 
require licenses. There were 18,420,000 fresh-water 
fishermen and 4,557,000 salt-water fishermen. Among 
the fishermen were 12,938,000 men (18 and older), 
4,689,000 women (18 and older), and 3,186,000 minors. 


Fishing expenditures: Total expenditures for fresh- 
water and salt-water fishing combined amounted to 
$1,914,292,000, or an average of $91.98 per person. 
Total expenditures for fresh-water fishing amounted 
to $1,425,353,000, or $77.38 per person; total expendi- 
tures for salt-water fishing amounted to $488,939,000, 
or $107.29 per person. A breakdown of expenditures 
for fresh-water and salt-water fishing combined is as 
follows: 


Equipment: 
SSDOCISICS. «5: yas cea eke Rew es $ 243,626,000 
CJenerale cy. leet ee a Bae | 550,037,000 
POTAL y's, took! srrios ee teenie seco ae 793,663,000 
Trip: 
POOR ei eee mir etet attae oc ans 106,101,000 
OG ye. er arr Se 73,080,000 
Automobile transportation ....... 271,827,000 
Other expenses ct. wit ide cu cieics oe» 596,700,000 
TOU ec au pisses eet cies Ra Ora 1,047,708,000 
LicensecteGs sk as eer eae a ee 37,240,000 
Leases and privileges wo... Ws6..0005. 836,000 
Club dues; magazines,-ete. :...42...5.. 34,845,000 


HUNTING 


Number of hunters: The survey shows that 11,- 
784,000 individuals hunted during 1955. Of this num- 
ber, 9,951,000 required licenses and 1,833,000 did not 
require licenses, and 2,057,000 bought duck stamps. 
(Note—Fiscal-year sales of duck stamps, sales to stamp 
collectors, and sales to others who did no waterfowl 
hunting account for the difference between this figure 
and the reported sales of about 2,300,000 stamps.) 
A further breakdown shows that there were 4,414,000 
big-game hunters, 9,822,000 small-game hunters, and 
1,986,000 waterfowl hunters. There were 9,675,000 
men (18 and older), 418,000 women (18 and older), 
and 1,691,000 minors who hunted during 1955. 


Hunting expenditures: Total expenditures by hunt- 
ers amounted to $936,687,000, or $79.49 for every hunt- 
er. The total for big-game hunting was $323,909,000, 
or $73.39 per person; for small-game hunting it was 
$494,033,000, or $50.30 per person. A breakdown of 
expenditures for all hunting is as follows: 


Equipment: 
Species Wah Ses Gal eee whe ce ee $350,958,000 
Gerierale tras Se seek eS 137,671,000 
PE Otae tute a Wea Ie Pa 488,629,000 
Trip: 
HOO ela tietiic a is idts TEE Me Oak ade 38,486,000 
(Do's (eat o/s eons Reser ara Paper ear et eee 15,871,000 
Automobile transportation ......... 93,972,000 
@Mithrer Ex Oenses 37..35, <1 cba kdles oe oa 102,757,000 
LOTS TEEN Co CG Ree era iPr Or RLS 251,086,000 
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Eaeenses ind “Stamipses 0 65s eae ska 39,935,000 
Leases ANG DFIVIIGGES: Jods shes 0h wares 2,463,000 
Diels Sine. wae ee, Ane 8 Ag Secs bs Sa 4,114,000 


Dogs (purchase; food, ete.) 20... 6563: 124,388,000 
AN ‘other expenditures: i 0 0) eS 26,072,000 


FISHING AND HUNTING 


Number of fishermen and hunters: Of the 118,- 
366,000 individuals aged 12 or over in the United States 
in 1955, the survey found, 24,917,000 fished or hunted, 
or did both. There were 13,133,000 who fished only; 
4,104,000 who hunted only, and 7,680,000 who did both. 
By population groups: 


Largest cities (total who fished and/or 


Hb 226 Sl a dard at, er aaa a ne, Pe 2,169,000 
Fished and hunted ...... 325,000 
PP SETOt SOLER aru yoke. Cito 1,677,090 
PALO COTS OS sxe tes sss 167,000 


Suburbs (total who fished and/or hunted) 6,001,000 


Fished and hunted ...... 1,427,000 
BISHOR ONLY eo ec. oe oe ce 3,986,000 
UUPCER (OTe ie ac! eee 588,000 
Towns (total who fished and/or hunted).. 5,337,000 
Fished and hunted ...... 1,901,000 
Bished only hori culos 2,649,000 
Hunted only... eer ees 787,000 
Rural areas (total who fished and/or 
RUIOCC) yoetiian BCPA cc S sca Zidietca» 11,410,000 
Fished and hunted ...... 4,027,000 
ESHEG ONLY ete acca ean a 4,821,000 
Bunted onlyuiaccr. vets ss 2,962,000 
With respect to men and women over 18: 
Men (18 and over): 
a. Fished and hunted ..... 6,320,000 
by iched only... 375... as cons 6,618,000 
ce. Total who fished 
Pca ts og poche 12,938,000 
Ga PMantedh (OLY » cas seannaas 3,355,000 
e. Total who hunted 
CASED Hosted Bc PER 9,675,000 
f. Total fished and/or 
PIEEHE GCL Sets ccatuarrenca eee oud 16,293,000 
Women (18 and over): 
a. Fished and hunted ..... 271,000 
DP ishedonly hee. eee 4,418,000 
c. Total who fished 
(E> be Oe aE 4,689,000 
a> THhanted only “o.e2 ee 147,000 
e. Total who hunted 
(a-ha pyar be ee 418,000 
f. Total fished and/or 
buritede i. iy hil oh de 4,836,000 
Minors (under 18, both sexes): 
a. Fished and hunted ...... 1,089,000 
We iShied "Ono. . c e's biel 2,097,000 
c. Total who fished 
Cig pos 6) RR WSS eg Sarit 3,186,000 
ee STO SODLY 28 aje edn cules 602,000 
e. Total who hunted 
(BREE cine oso ans laa 1,691,000 
f. Total fished and/or 
PIINCE co aor oe eee 3,788,000 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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Silver Springs hunter Ricou Browning shown ascending to lofty 
perch during deer hunt near Ocala Forest. 


OR MORE YEARS than I cared to remember I had 

hunted deer in a variety of ways: ghosting silent- 
ly and alone through swamp bottoms and along the 
ridges; on drives where the drivers were either dogs 
or men, and sometimes both; on stands of my own 
choice, where the motionless minutes often blended 
into silent hours before some stately buck stepped 
unsuspectingly into view. 

Never before, however, had I seriously considered 
climbing a tree to draw a bead on one of the swift 
animals. Oh, I’d seen other hunters perched among 
the branches now and then, of course, like ungainly 
buzzards in khaki. But I’d never paid them much 
attention. For the most part I’d merely grinned and 
wondered what any self-respecting deer must think 
when he saw such a sight. 

I was inclined to be understandably skeptical, there- 
fore, when last fall I encountered Bill Ray and Ricou 
Browning at Silver Springs, near Ocala, and they sug- 
gested such an aerial hunt. 

“This is very kind of you,’ I told them politely. 
“However, I’m afraid I’ve been shooting my old scat- 
tergun on the level for so long that if I ever pointed 
it down at my toes it would backfire.” 

Actually, if the truth be known, I am never one 
to turn down any hunting invitation—not even a stint 
from among the tree branches—but in this particular 
instance I felt secure in the knowledge that I could 
be choosy. I had driven the 300 miles from my home 
in south Florida in order to keep a hunting rendez- 
vous in the nearby Scrub with Ed McLaurin, the gun 
editor of the magazine you are reading. And Ed had 
an enviable reputation for knowing the gentle art of 
deer hunting inside and out. 

“You'll be sorry,’”’ Messrs. Ray and Brown prophe- 
sied darkly. ‘‘We didn’t have in mind to perch you 
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UNSUSPECTING 
BUCKS 


By BRETT BARTON 


on a limb like a crow, you know. It would have been 
something a lot better than that.” 

“Thanks, anyway,’ I said smugly. 

As it developed, however, I would be sorry. Ed had 
already arrived at Ocala that morning and gone on 
ahead into the Scrub, leaving explicit instructions how 
I was to find him. Unfortunately, I couldn’t make 
the instructions work. There were hundreds of red- 
clad hunters already on the scene. Nevertheless, I 
continued to scurry about like an anxious terrier until 
nightfall. Even then I kept up the fruitless search 
by hopefully poking my nose into motels, restaurants 
and similar likely spots in Silver Springs. No dice. 

I hadn’t forgotten the invitation by Bill and Ricou, 
and now I decided to make a phone call. “You know, 
fellows, it might be a good idea for us to go on that 
deer hunt in the morning after all,” I told them airily. 
“When do we leave?” 

There ensued a long and pained silence, followed 
at last by a grunted: “Five o’clock—we’ll meet you 
at the main entrance gate before the Springs.” 

Next morning I discovered that it had turned cold. 
I checked out furtively from the Shalimar Motel, like 
a thief in the night, so as not to awaken the more 
sensible residents there who had come to inspect such 
things as tame deer and fish-filled spring caverns. 

I got to the appointed site fifteen minutes ahead 
of time. No one was there to greet me. 

I waited. Nothing stirred. I continued to wait, 
observed only by a frosty remnant of moon that sailed 
morosely behind scudding clouds overhead. 

I don’t know if you’ve ever had the misfortune of 
waiting for late hunting companions, but I can assure 
you it can prove irritating. Especially when the 
temperature is bone-chilling and you haven’t had any 
breakfast—and with no lights showing to hold out 
promise of even a cup of black coffee. 

And, too, I couldn’t keep back the growing suspicion 
that perhaps my grinning would-be hosts of the eve- 
ning before had gotten disgusted and decided to teach 
me a lesson... 

I had just about decided to return to south Florida, 
where I could be assured of catching a mess of fish, 
anyway, when I spotted the bright lights of a jeep 
barreling down Highway 40 toward me. I knew it 
must be a jeep because the headlights were closer 
together than usual. And, being a jeep, it no doubt 
was my intended hunting companions. 

“__so-and-sos who can’t get out of bed!” I muttered 
as I ran out into the road. “Wait till I tell them...” 
the jeep was quite close now and I stood there grimly, 
one arm outstretched like the belligerent New York 
traffic cops I remembered as a boy. 

The jeep ground to a protesting halt. ‘“What’s the 
matter—are you crazy?” I snarled, shielding my eyes 
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from the glare as I stormed around one side of the 
vehicle to get in. 

“W-e-l-l now, I wutn’t exac’ly say I wuz crazy,” 
a drawling Cracker voice answered significantly. “Jest 
where does yuh hurt, friend?” 

I stared at the sole occupant, meanwhile hurriedly 
mumbling an apology. ‘Maybe you could help me find 
a phone so I could learn if my friends are up yet,” 
I concluded sheepishly. 

The jeep driver leaned back and scratched his head 
over that for awhile. Finally he said, “Reckon ah’ll 
hafta take yuh to Mistuh Davids’n. Reckon he'll be 
the only one up this hour... .” 

“Mistuh Davids’n” turned out to be Col. W. M. 
(“Shorty”) Davidson, co-owner of Florida’s Silver 
Springs and proprietor of a number of other similarly 
impressive chunks of Florida including a large 
home with several Cadillacs and station wagons which 
I saw drawn up in the back yard as we parked our 
jeep there a few minutes later. 

Col. Davidson, a husky little sportsman in khaki 
with twinkling, friendly eyes was up and busily pre- 
paring his own breakfast. To my surprise, he wel- 
comed me cheerily at this cold pre-dawn hour. He 
also invited me to share his food. In fact, he even 
insisted upon seating me in the sprawling home’s large 
dining room and serving me personally—me, a com- 
plete stranger from the street, whom he’d never seen 
before and would likely never see again. 


“Now I know, sir, what they mean by Southern hos- 
pitality,’ I told him humbly from behind a plate 
heaped high with grits, fried eggs and home-cured 
sausage. 


Col. Davidson’s reply was classic. It typified the 
type of man I would come to know in the days that 
followed. “Call me Shorty,” he said simply. 

My host had been preparing to go deer hunting 
himself. Hence, it wasn’t necessary for him to twist 
my arm when he invited me to come along. I wel- 
comed the opportunity. 


The jeep driver, Frank Wilson, was soon piloting 
us through the night along a bumpy road that led 
steadily deeper into a thick swamp. Judging from 
the type of timber that was being revealed by the 
bouncing headlight beams, I suspected we must be 
getting close to water. I knew that the Silver and 
Ocklawaha rivers flowed somewhere in this general 
vicinity of the Ocala National Forest. 


Col. Davidson and his driver, meanwhile, had been 
discussing the large wildcats which they apparently 
encountered repeatedly in this thick swamp. They 
agreed that such predators should be shot on sight, 
since the powerful cats were big enough to bring down 
a grown deer. Personally, at that dark hour with its 
weird setting of swirling ground mist and mysterious, 
crowding forest, I would much have preferred it had 
they selected a different topic for discussion. 


We had been following a faint woods road and now 
Wilson unexpectedly swung the jeep away from the 
wheel ruts and to a standstill, so that the bright 
beams illuminated the great trunk of a massive oak 
tree from whose gnarled limbs somewhere in the dark- 
ness above there hung down long streamers of gray 
moss. 

“Here we are,” he announced matter-of-factly as he 
climbed out of the little vehicle and motioned for me 
to do likewise. 

Carrying my shotgun, I dutifully moved to the base 
of the big tree, preparing to take a stand there. 

Shorty Davidson, however, leaned out from the 
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Hunter in act of pulling up shotgun as he gets ready to settle 
himself in tree top deer “‘stand” similar to one author used. 


front seat and pointed. “Not here,” he said. “Up 
there.” 

Only then did I notice the wooden cross-pieces that 
had been nailed carefully fast to the trunk, forming 
a ladder that disappeared into the night in the general 
direction of the faint stars. A stout cord hung down 
nearby and Frank Wilson was already tieing my 12 
gauge autoloader fast to the free end, so I could pull 
it up after me. 

“About 8 o’clock you'll probably see some turkey,” 
Shorty announced cheerfully. “So be ready for them, 
too.” 

And with that the jeep rustled away through the 
undergrowth, leaving the darkness and heavy wood- 
land silence to both come rushing toward me. 

Hesitantly, I started up the big tree. For all I knew, 
one of the big wildcats awaited me overhead. 

Instead, about forty feet above the ground I en- 
countered a sturdy wooden platform. It was roughly 
a half-dozen feet on a side, with the ladder entering 
it via an opening at the bottom. The sturdy platform 
was equipped with a comfortable seat and back rest 
and the whole assembly was neatly camouflaged with 
freshly-cut palmetto fronds. Even in the faint light 
of the pre-dawn hour it was evident that this was no 
amateur set-up. 

I hauled up my shotgun and loaded it with both 
deer and turkey hulls. Then I settled myself to wait 
for daybreak. 

The awakening woodland world never fails to offer 
the attentive human ear and eye an exciting stage 
show of sounds and sights that will never be duplicated 
by even the most elaborately arranged TV “spectac- 
ulars,” and this particular morning proved to be no 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Frank Wilson points to “rubbing tree’’ from which bucks have 
rubbed bark with their antlers. 


exception. Through the crisp swamp air came the 
faint hisses and rustlings of cat squirrels as they began 
another day by taking up anew the relentless search 
for food that is the lot of all creatures in the wild. A 
jay cried shrilly and flew away between the trees 
which by now had begun to slowly separate themselves 
from the swimming shadows of the retreating night. 

Other birds stirred, preening their feathers and oc- 
casionally adding their pipings and cluckings to the 
steadily swelling orchestra of forest voices. Gradually, 
as somewhere on the far side of the world the climbing 
sun drew imperceptibly nearer the horizon that still 
hid it from view, the formless and mysterious spectres 
of darkness fell back reluctantly before the brilliant 
color legions of morning which continued to advance 
triumphantly from the east. And, as if it had been 
sent to cleanse the way for their coming, a gentle 
rain of vivid red and blue and gold droplets seemed 
to shower slowly earthward, painting first the very 
tops, then the lower branches and leaves, finally the 
massive trunks of the great oaks and sweet gum and 
other forest giants that stood quietly at attention, 
watching this transformation miracle with the same 
reverence they’d shown during uncounted decades in 
the past. 

Directly beneath where I sat was a well-worn trail. 
It obviously was a well traveled deer trail, and I 
understood now why the tree blind had been placed 
here. 

From my vantage position I could see clearly 
through the forest for a long gun shot in all directions. 
As I crouched there behind the palmetto fronds, 
shoulders hunched a bit against the chill of the misty 
December morning, I became aware of movement 
against the still shadowy forest floor. Careful to move 
only my glance in the direction, I smiled inwardly at 
what I saw. 

The familiar bundle of dirty gray fur remained com- 
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pletely unaware of my presence as it waddled awk- 
wardly closer. Because of the height at which I sat, 
my warm human body scent apparently was rising 
upward and eluding the sharp-nosed animal below— 
just as it could be expected to elude any deer that 
might approach. Only when I gave a low whistle 
did the possum’s white face tilt quickly upward to 
regard me with a mirthless grin. Then it changed 
course abruptly and lumbered away. 

The forest was really awake now. Crows called in 
the distance and repeatedly—despite the fact I’d al- 
ready learned what was causing it—I would stiffen 
expectantly each time a sudden and unexpected crash 
would sound at my back. This was caused by falling 
acorns and twigs striking palmetto fronds or the dry 
leaves of the forest carpet below as the busy squirrels 
worked the tree tops in increasing numbers. It seemed 
impossible that the fluffy little creatures could be 
setting up such a disturbance. 

Then I heard the first turkey call. I sat like a stone, 
staring expectantly in the direction. 

Shortly the call came again: a single, high-pitched 
yelp—then silence. 

In the distance a gunshot sounded. The sharp re- 
port echoed briefly through the cold woodland still- 
ness. It was not followed by a second. And it ap- 
peared to have come from a point well beyond the 
bird whose call I’d heard. 

The turkey didn’t yelp again. And shortly, to my 
disappointment, I saw the figure of a man emerge 
from the underbrush near the very spot from which 
I’d first heard the call. 

It was Buck Ray of Silver Springs, Bill Ray’s broth- 
er. And as he drew nearer he grinned up atme. “Any 
luck?” 


“Not yet. Did you just call a turkey?” 

For answer he fished from a pocket of his hunting 
jacket a cold smoking pipe which he put into his 
mouth. The plaintive, high-pitched note he produced 
from it was the same Id heard. 

I couldn’t hold back a grin. “I’ve heard of guys 
using a great many things for calling gobblers, but 
never a smoking pipe,” I said. “It had me fooled, 
though.” 

“We got five turkeys with it in here the first day,” 
Buck said, his breath frosting in smoke-like puffs as 
he turned slowly to glance off through the surrounding 
trees. “Bill and Ricou are hunting out in here some- 
where. They learned you’d gone with Col. Davidson 
and asked me to apologize for them if I met you. They 
overslept this morning.” 

Buck moved off, as soundlessly as he’d come, and I 
leaned back to resume watch of the trail below. 

Before long a squirrel barked several times in quick 
succession, then lapsed into silence. I eased the auto- 
loader carefully over my knees to the ready position. 
Shorty had cautioned me that frequently such barking 
by the cat squirrels could signify the approach of a 
deer or a turkey. Of course, it might be a wildcat 
or a pig, too. 

Nothing appeared, however. More minutes ticked 
by and I began to feel chilled and cramped. My hands 
were cold inside the wool gloves that I wore and, to 
my disgust, my knees broke into spells of shivering. 

So still had I been sitting that a nimble squirrel, 
running head-first down the far side of the big oak 
from where the platform was located, now suddenly 
hove into view on my side and nearly spit into my 
face with startled surprise as it saw me. 

Then the big turkey stepped into view—directly 
below! 
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It proved to be a hen. How she ever got so close 
without being noticed, I’ll never know. Possibly had 
she not been talking softly to herself at a steady rate 
my attention may never have been drawn to her at all. 


Chee-o-kwik-cut, chee-o-kwik-cut, she seemed to be 
saying over and over as she moved across the forest 
floor with stately strides, her combless and crimson- 
gray head twitching nervously upward and from side 
to side with each measured step, so that I felt certain 
she must see me sitting among the branches overhead. 


She didn’t see me. And since it was legal to shoot 
her I could have brought her flopping to earth a half- 
dozen times over. She was much too pretty to destroy, 
however. And soon her plump, rich-brown body dis- 
appeared once more into the underbrush. 


By nine o'clock the rising sun had burnt off the last 
of the forest mist and the woodland glades now lay 
crisp and clean in mottled patterns of sunlight and 
shadow. The winter air, sharp and heady from a blend 
of several of Nature’s matchless perfumes, left an 
exhilarating tingle in the chest after each breath. 


A patch of scarlet color appeared suddenly in the top 
of a towering bay tree. For a tense moment I felt 
certain it must be the beard of an old gobbler I was 
staring at. It proved to be a redheaded woodpecker, 
however. 


I had heard packs of hounds baying at intervals 
since daybreak as they chased distant deer. Now a 
black and white deer dog came into view. Head down, 
with snuffling nose working busily over the carpet of Air-borne hunter in vicinity of Ocala Forest relates to companion 
pine needles and leaves, the animal passed beneath belaw Wow he Edgsed buckanown on.ground, 
my tree without once looking up. 


A quarter-hour dragged by. Then, a sudden crash! 


The cat squirrel had leaped from a low limb to a 
clump of green palmettos, landing loudly. Now it 
teetered there, its curved and bushy tail twitching and 
carried high over its shoulder as it regarded me sus- 
piciously from snapping, beady eyes. 


Beyond the palmetto clump a wild grape vine, thick 
as a man’s arm, wound upward like a motionless 
python about the mossy trunk of a thick magnolia tree. 
I was studying this oddity of nature when—just be- 
yond—I became conscious of the deer herd standing 
there, facing me! 


One... two... three... four, five and six . 
I counted them as they began to move delicately to- 
ward me in single file, pausing frequently to throw 
up graceful brown and white heads to test the forest 
breeze and listen. 


In spite of myself, my heart began to pound with 
anticipation. It seemed that every one of the six pairs 
of big eyes was looking directly at me as I forced 
myself to bring the gun barrel about toward them 
with deliberate slowness. At any instant I fully ex- 
pected the lithe animals to bound away. 


They didn’t. Instead, they continued to draw stead- 
ily closer. It was an uncanny sensation to realize that 
they had no inkling whatever of my presence. The 
breeze was carrying my scent past well over their 


heads. 


The tawny, clean-limbed animals were scarcely 40 
yards away now. Eagerly, I scanned each pair of big 
upthrust ears in turn. Then I repeated, just to make 
sure. My spirits sank as I realized there wasn’t a 
legal buck among them. In fact, I couldn’t make out 
even a set of small spikes, although two of the deer did 
look slim enough to be young bucks. 


(Continued on Page 54) Ocala hunter drags from woods spike buck which he has just shot. 
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In the July 1956 issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
there appeared a series of drawings depicting 
some of the animal tracks likely to be encoun- 
tered by outdoorsmen afield in the Sunshine 
State. In answer to the demand from many 
of our readers for more of the same, FW is 
here presenting a series of bird and small 


animal tracks “‘there for the looking’’ — in 
Florida. 








COTTONTAIL 
RABBIT 








GRAY 
SQUIRREL 








WHITE-FOOTED 
MOUSE 





. ~ COTTON RAT 
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CANADA GOOSE 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1956-57 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 
age or older. 


Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The American Mergansers shown at right 
are featured on the 1956-57 stamp and are 
from a drawing by Edward J. Bierly. 





DOMESTIC CHICKEN 





MALLARD DUCK 
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HAWKS 
ALOFT 


By JAY ARNOLD 


FLOCK OF SPOTTED sandpipers careened above the 

mudflats twisting and turning through a series 
of intricate maneuvers alternately flashing white and 
dark as they wheeled in the perfect unison of a well- 
trained drill team. From high overhead the piercing 
eyes of an actively interested spectator followed every 
twist and turn of the compact knot of birds. Suddenly 
the peregrine pitched forward and with gathering 
speed hurtled toward the flock. 

The plummeting befeathered spectre was almost 
upon them before the sandpipers became aware of 
their danger. The shorebirds broke ranks, scattering 
in every direction, frantically seeking escape, but the 
hurtling falcon had marked well her intended victim. 
With half closed “fist,” the stooping peregrine struck 
the hapless bird. There was a dull thud, a shower of 
feathers, and the inert form dropped earthward. 

In nature there is no more dramatic spectacle than 
the successful stoop of a falcon. Down through the 
ages men have admired the qualities which character- 
ize the birds of prey, more especially those members 
of two groups, the short-winged, long-tailed Accipiters 
and the long, narrow-winged Falcons. To many, these 
birds are the embodiment of freedom for they possess 
nobility of carriage, a fierce, menacing beauty, an 
inner fire which pushes them in vigorous pursuit of 
their prey, and the qualities of fiber and spirit con- 
stituting the difficult to define characteristic of “style” 
or “class.” 





Lamar Pickett, expert falconer of Ocala, with hooded passage 
peregrine falcon on glove. -mn- 








Intermewed (carried over year and moulted in capitvity) peregrine 
on block at Hamlet’s “Birds of Prey’ attraction near Ocala, 
Florida. -wh- 


It would seem logical that restraint of any kind 
would soon break the wild, untrammeled spirit of one 
of these hot-blooded hunters, yet for centuries, for 
further back than reaches written history, man and 
hawk have hunted together as a team. 

The art of falconry had its beginning in central 
Asia from whence it gradually spread to other parts 
of the world. The early Egyptians and Persians were 
practitioners of the sport; frescoes, sculptures, and 
other works of art surviving from those ancient times 
show falconers and their birds engaged in the chase. 
During the 11th, 12th, and 13th Centuries, the return- 
ing crusaders brought with them an active interest 
in falconry as then practiced in the Orient. Some re- 
turned to their homes with both falcons and experi- 
enced handlers, thus giving great impetus to the spread 
of falconry throughout the western world. 

At one period during the history of the art, trained 
birds of prey were an important means of obtaining 
meat for the table of the owner and his family. The 
development of firearms gradually overshadowed this 
aspect of hawking in most places although it long 
persisted as a highly refined sport of the nobility and 
other true devotees. Social and economic upheavals 
in England during the rebellion as well as on the con- 
tinent in the wake of the French Revolution dealt 
further blows to hunting with hawks. 

In Scotland, falconry remained an active sport even 
after it had languished over most of Europe. To the 
Scotch hawkers and to a handful of clubs in Holland 
goes most of the credit for the survival of one of the 
most romantic pastimes of history. The involved de- 
tails of training, handling, and flying the birds as well 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
as the colorful language of this specialized sport yet 
persist. During comparatively recent years there has 
been a considerable interest in falconry in the United 
States despite the handicaps under which such activity 
must be conducted in many parts of the country. 

Throughout the world there occurs a vast variety 
of birds of prey, some fifty kinds of which are known 
to North America. Of the world’s predatory birds, 
only a scant dozen are truly adapted to the require- 
ments of the falconer. 

Foremost of the hunting birds is the peregrine or 
duck hawk. Most widely distributed of the world’s 
falcons, the peregrine ranges on both sides of the 
equator from near the Antarctic circle northward to 
the Arctic. In common with other members of the 
Subfamily Falconinae, the peregrine is a bird of wild 
and imperious beauty and noble bearing. In the Old 
World heyday of hawking, the ownership of the pere- 
grine was reserved for the nobility; no faleconer below 


A bow net operated from a well concealed blind is one method of 
capturing peregrines and other birds of prey. Trapper prepares to 
enter blind in photo below. -mn- 








Georgia falconer, Jim Fowler, adjusts the protective leather harness 
on bait pigeon used to lure hawk into reach of the spring-operated 
bow-net. -bh- 


the rank of earl was allowed to fly one of these birds. 

The peregrine is essentially a bird hunter, for the 
most part taking its game in mid-flight. Admirably 
equipped for this specialized mode of hunting, the 
duck hawk has been clocked at speeds up to 175 miles 
per hour. There are indications that at the peak speed 
of the stoop they may be moving at something more 
than 200 miles per hour. 

This magnificent avian hunter possesses the attri- 
butes so highly prized by the falconer—fearlessness, 
power, speed, and beauty. Once the duck hawk be- 
gins the pursuit, it strives to gain a position above 
and somewhat behind its intended victim. Then in 
a powerful “stoop” or dive, it pitches forward and 
down, striking the pursued a killing blow with half 
closed “fist.” As the hapless prey plummets earth- 
ward, the peregrine follows it down. At this point, 
the faleoner picks up both the hunter and the victim. 
A wild falcon, after retrieving its victim, picks it up 
and flies to a convenient perch to feed. 

Because of the nature of its hunting tactics, the 
peregrine is a bird of the open country, sea beaches, 
prairie, and marshlands. On the other hand, the Gos- 
hawk, another species popular with falconers, is a 
hunter of the timber and brush lands. The goshawk 
represents the scientific subfamily Accipitriidae, the 
Accipiters. There are three species of North American 
hawks in this group; the goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk 
and the Cooper’s hawk. The Accipiters are character- 
ized by their short, rounded wings and long tails. 

As is true with the other members of this group, 
the Goshawk is slim-bodied and very fast. Their flight 
is characteristic, consisting of a series of rapid wing- 
beats alternated with periods of sailing. Goshawks 
are powerful and fearless hawks and. their pursuit of 
birds of a great variety of species is characterized by 
extremely swift and dashing flight, careening at break- 
neck speed through timber and brush that would turn 
back less persistent avian hunters. 
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Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission Assistant Director Earle 
Frye, an enthusiastic falconer, with passage falcon on the glove. 


-bh- 


The goshawk is a northern bird, unknown in the 
southern half of the country except during the occa- 
sional extreme winter which sometimes forces them 
below the middle tier of states in search of food. Pri- 
marily a feeder upon other birds, the goshawk at times 
takes goodly numbers of small animals such as rabbits, 
squirrels, rats, mice, chipmunks, and lemmings. Un- 
like the true falcons, the Accipiters pounce upon and 
kill their prey with the long, curved talons. 


The Ayrfaleon is another of the true falcons highly 
favored by devotees of the ancient art of falconry. 
A dweller of the far north, this regal bird kills its prey, 
mainly birds of various sorts, in typical falcon manner, 
stooping from above and killing with a terrific blow 
in mid-flight. It occurs rarely in winter in the most 
northerly states. 

Falconers use two basic methods to obtain their 
birds; taking the young from the nest just before they 
are able to fly or by trapping either adult or immature 
hawks from the wild after they have spent some time 


Peregrine owned by Earl Frye coming to light lure. _-bh- 
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fending for themselves. Hawks taken from the nest 
are known as eyesses. An eyess is usually much 
gentler and more easily trained than a wild caught 
hawk but commonly lack the style and dash of the 
wild trapped seasoned “haggard.” For this reason, 
most American faleoners prefer to work with the 
haggard. 


A great variety of methods and devices are used to 
capture hawks alive and unharmed. Traps, nets, and 
snares in infinite variety are the usual methods, but 
in at least one place in the country the falconer 
entrenches himself in a well camouflaged pit with a 
bait, usually a live pigeon, in plain view and within 
easy reach. When the falcon hits the lure, the trapper 
reaches up quickly and grabs the hawk by the legs. 

A more common method is through the use of a 
bow net operated from a blind located some distance 
away. Although a productive technique, .this ancient 
method of capturing various birds of prey requires 
patience, knowledge, and a considerable degree of 
dexterity and skill on the part of the trapper. 


Once a wild hawk has been captured, the bird is 
fitted with a hood, a close-fitting soft leather cap-like 
device which covers the eyes. Once the bird finds 
itself in darkness, it will soon settle down. The jesses, 
soft leather straps, are attached to the legs and the 
hawk placed on a block. Next there begins the period 
of “manning,” getting the bird adjusted to the presence 
of mankind, up until this time feared and shunned 
above all other enemies. In a surprisingly short time, 
an experienced handler will have the bird riding about 
on his gauntleted fist, feeding readily from the hand 
and responding to the specially prepared lure, usually 
a leather padded block with bird wings attached. 
Soon after the leashed falcon comes readily to the lure, 
normally within a week, the bird is ready to be flown 
free from any restraint other than the careful training 
and handling received since capture. 


Taming a hawk that has already tasted the wild free 
life as a haggard will provide an excellent exercise 
in patience, knowledge, and self-control. As the falcon 
rises high in the air and circles overhead to “wait on” 
the lure, then comes hurtling downward in a spec- 
tacular “stoop,” the faleconer experiences a rare thrill. 
He has coming in at his command one of nature’s most 
adept and wary hunters. @ 














Author running cards on IBM Card Sorting Machine in project of- 
fice at Leesburg. Sorted cards are sight-checked to insure accuracy. 
The machine rapidly puts into any desired numerical or alphabetical 
sequence the cards representing individual hunter reports. -bh- 


AKE STEPPED OUT of the skiff, ambled up the em- 

bankment and added his brace of rails to those 
already on the tail-gate of the old pick-up. Removing 
a small dime store note book from an inner shirt 
pocket -he murmured as he slowly printed “Marsh- 
hens, Sept. nine—8-”. 

Replacing the book, he laughed aloud as he noticed 
the astonished expression on his companion’s face. 
“No, Gus,” he explained, “I ain’t taken to keepin’ a 
diary but I am markin’ down whut days ah hunt and 
how many of each critter I git. 


“Tll show ya’ what I mean,” he called back over 
his shoulder as he walked to the cab of the truck and 
took a neatly folded paper from the glove compart- 
ment. “This here form came in the mail after the 
season closed last year and durned if I didn’t forgit 
all *bout it ’till I started gettin’ my gear together last 
week. Read what it says, Gus, and you'll see why I 
aim to count everything I shoot this year. Might git 
another one of these things comes the end of the 
huntin’ season and it sounds like them game boys 
would git plenty of important information if we fill’em 
in and return’em. Go ahead, read it. Read it ’aloud.” 


Gus picked up the official looking four-page form 
and started to read the letter that appeared on the 
first page. “Dear Hunting License Holder: The Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, as the organization 
entrusted with the conservation of the wildlife re- 
sources of the State of Florida, is dedicated to the 
betterment of hunting and fishing in our State. It is 
necessary that we make periodic inventories in order 
to measure the effectiveness of our regulations and 
management practices. The attached questionnaire 
represents the phase of these inventories that is most 
dependent on you, the hunting license holder. 

“Naturally, it is impossible to contact each of the 
120,000 hunting license holders in the State, and we 
must base our inventory on the answers of a sample 
of the total number. This sample is drawn at random 
from our files of names and addresses of the holders 
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CALLING 
ALL 
HUNTERS 


By SCOTT OVERTON 


of the 1955-56 hunting licenses. As one of the persons 
selected, you are requested to fill in the enclosed 
questionnaire as accurately as possible and return it 
in the envelope provided. 

“You will notice that you are not requested to sign 
your name. Even if you do wish to identify yourself, 
you may be assured that the information will in no 
way be used in connection with your name. All use 
of this material will be confined to totals, averages 
and. estimates. 

“All questions refer to your 1955-56 hunting activi- 
ties in Florida only. 

“Tf you did not hunt in Florida during 1955-56 mere- 
ly make the notation and return the questionnaire. 
Do not pass the questionnaire on to a friend who did 
not. 

“For accurate results, this information is needed 
from everyone receiving a questionnaire. No matter 





Mildred Engelhardt, project Keypunch operator, keypunching ad- 

dress cards from sample of resident licenses purchased during 

preceding hunting season. Envelopes are addressed from the 

address cards at the rate of approximately 1,000 per hour. In- 

formation on questionnaires answered is also punched into cards 
for machine tabulation. -bh- 
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how much or how little hunting you did, we need this 
information from you. 

“Thank you in advance for your cooperation.” 

The form that Gus and Jake carefully studied was 
actually one of 5,000 questionnaires sent out by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission at the close 
of each hunting season. Gus was right. He should 
have filled in the requested information and returned 
the questionnaire as soon after receiving it as possible. 
He would have been helping the Game Commission 
help him for better future hunting. 

Proper game management programs have become 
an absolute necessity in order to provide and maintain 
sufficient game populations for the continually growing 
family of Florida hunters. The age-old outdoor sport 
of hunting ranks second only to fishing here in the 
United States and the preservation of game for future 
hunters has long been a task of prime importance 
through the land. 

It is difficult to imagine a modern, progressive and 
efficient game department that does not take a periodic 
inventory of game harvest and keep a close check on 
all game stocks. Under the Pittman-Robertson Fed- 
eral Aid Program, Florida now employs an annual 
mail survey as a part of its Harvest, Inventory and 
Economic Survey project. Although all game man- 
agement projects contribute considerable information 
concerning game populations and harvest, the mail 
survey is the actual hub of this periodic stock taking. 
This survey provides representatives statewide and 
district estimates of hunting pressure, game kill, sports- 
man expenditure and sportsman opinion that are 
available from no other source. 

Although mail surveys are set up as research proj- 
ects, this periodic fact gathering is no more research 
than auditing is high finance. To use the same parallel, 
these surveys perform the same functions in evaluat- 
ing wildlife management policies of the Game Depart- 
ment that an audit performs in the evaluation of proper 
business practices. The mail survey is the best tool 
of the administrator in keeping a running check of 
hunting success, hunting pressures and random rep- 
resentative sportsman opinion. 

It is believed that the Florida Commission is the first 
to use an I.B.M. addressing procedure, although sev- 


Checking sample license carbons against a proof listing of address 
cards is project Keypunch operator Mildred Engelhardt. Keypunch 
errors in preparing mailing list are detected at this point. -bh- 
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Separating the continuous form envelopes prior to mailing from 
the project office in Leesburg. Mildred Engelhardt (left) and 
Donaline White, clerical assistant. -bh- 


eral states have been using similar systems for mail- 
type surveys. By using the I.B.M. method, key punch- 
ing and processing can be completed by the time li- 
cense returns are all in and the subsequent handling 
is greatly facilitated and speeded up through the 
elimination of the tedious typing step. An additional 
advantage is that I.B.M. processed data cards are ready 
for tabulation as soon as the survey is completed. 

This systematic procedure enables the survey to 
have on hand for immediate use, a source of names 
and addresses of hunters reporting on all species in 
any area of the state. 

The additional use of such a list is illustrated by the 
special waterfowl survey conducted last summer to 
900 waterfowl hunters in the 24 counties within the 
zone of influence of the St. Johns, Kissimmee and 
Okeechobee flood control projects. Such special local- 
ized surveys can be handled with comparative ease 
through the established questionnaire program. 

Many other states have surveys of similar function, 
although the approach varies a great deal depending 
on length of season, method and handling of licenses, 
kind of licenses sold, and information desired. Some 
states, for example, are unable to make full use of 
mail surveys because names and addresses of their 
licensees are not available for many months. Some 
of these states rely on a field bag check for kill data, 
and some use a list of names from the preceding 
hunting season. Although there is some slight delay, 
Florida is able to use current names for all surveys. 

Some states have several kinds of hunting licenses, 
such as big game, upland game, and waterfowl and 
must conduct a separate survey to a sample of each 
type of licenses. Others use a tagging or check system 
for big game and attempt to get a total count of har- 
vest—a statewide application of methods similar to 
collection of kill date on our management areas. There 
are advantages and disadvantages of any approach, 
and the choice is largely determined by local condi- 
tions and information desired. Florida can get the 
greatest accuracy and flexibility for the least cost by 
the use of mail surveys similar to the ones now in 
operation. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Author and friend. 


Wi: WERE HUNCHED before the brightening camp 
fire, some of us still half asleep as we sipped 
warming coffee to combat the sharp chill of the big 
swamp, when, unexpectedly, a gunshot sounded harsh- 
ly through the pre-dawn blackness. 

In the flickering firelight my five companions shifted 
positions slightly, seeming to wince with one accord 
as two more heavy gun blasts followed the first. 

“That’s a magnum,” Dave Leake grunted. 

Squatting beside him husky Joe Lee Goodbread 
moved his thick coffee mug slowly to his other hand 
so he could scowl at his wristwatch. ‘And it’s still 
45 minutes till legal shootin’ time.” 

H. E. “Hi” Alderman got to his feet and kicked 
impatiently at the fire with the toe of his hunting boot. 
“T had a wildlife officer tell me once how guys like 
that operate,” he announced dryly. “They make camp 
in here two or three days before opening day, some- 
times even bringing their families along to make it 
look good. They make like they’re fishing, but all 





A campfire invariably invites reflective moods. Hi Alderman at left; Joe Reese adding foil- 
wrapped potatoes to coals for baking; Claude Seaton at right. 
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Gobbling Ghosts 


of the 


Everglades 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


the while they’re carefully marking down roost trees. 
That way they get the edge on everyone else on open- 
ing morning.” 

I saw the two remaining members of our group, 
Claude Seaton and Joe Reese, exchange significant 
glances at that. I wondered if their unspoken opinions 
of the unknown poacher could match my own long- 
standing distaste for him and his ilk. 

Silence had flowed back once more into the dark 
swamp with its crowding trees, and now it was broken 
gently by the distant whoo-whoo-whoo—to-whoo-o-o 
of a great horned owl. 

We had come in here to Florida’s 100,000 acre Fish- 
eating Creek Wildlife Management Area the afternoon 
before, the six of us, to make camp in an oak grove 
and look forward eagerly to several days of the ex- 
cellent turkey shooting for which this majestic swamp 
wilderness has become noted. Now, however, the 
incident of the illegal shooting had taken some of the 
edge from our enthusiasm. 


Whoo-whoo-whoo, to-whoo-o-o. As 
we ate breakfast Joe Reese, the well- 
known marine taxidermist from Fort 
Lauderdale, amused us by cleverly 
imitating the call of the distant owl. 
Before we'd finished he’d succeeded 
in drawing it so close that the big 
bird settled with a quiet rush of 
wings onto a moss-hung oak limb 
overhead. 


It was time to go. In a few min- 
utes the pink and gold light of an- 
other typical Florida dawn would 
begin to tinge the great stands of 
cypress that stood to the east of our 
camp. Since we’d spent most of our 
daylight hours the afternoon before 
in preparing the camp, we hadn’t 
been able to mark down any turkey 
roosts. So now we agreed to sepa- 
rate, each man going his own way, 
with only himself to blame if he 
didn’t return to camp with a gobbler. 


Claude, like Dave, was a commer- 
cial air line pilot, and, because he 
happened to be still recovering from 
injuries suffered during a South 
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American crack-up not of his own 
making, he elected to hunt in the 
general vicinity of the camp. The 
rest of us headed for the tall timber. 

This solo hunting was the type I 
liked best. And as I came to the 
edge of a sprawling marsh, still 
swimming with shadows and faintly 
lighted by a billion fading stars, I 
caught myself moving expectantly 
across it; responding all over again 
to the hushed and poignant beauty 
of this inspiring semi-tropic wood- 
land wonderland. 

I’d glimpsed it for the first time 
the previous afternoon, in the orange 
light of the sinking sun. For one 
breathtaking instant it had seemed 
unreal, impossible in fact, in this 
age of littered landscapes and squan- 
dered resources. It lay before me, 
a dozing golden savannah perhaps 
a mile across and stretching five 
times that far on either side, with 
a water-reeded marsh in the center 
from which mallards called unhur- 
riedly and over which there flew in measured majesty 
echelons of black and white wood ibis, their long necks 
outstretched gracefully against the pastel sky. 

I’d stood there while overhead the Master Painter 
daubed quickly and _ skillfully with ever-changing 
colors across this incomparable canvas. And when at 
last ’d sauntered thoughtfully forward, my gun back 
in camp and forgotten, a hundred yards before me a 
half-dozen long-legged and slate-blue sandhill cranes 
retreated with mild cries of defiance at such invasion 
of their unspoiled domain. In the distance other 
cranes had echoed these strident cries of protest as 
they flew slowly to and fro before the great wall of 
cypress that marked the far edge of the marsh. And 
once, with an unexpected sigh of sound, a cloud of 
egrets had suddenly materialized from nowhere to tip 
and turn, then settle with one accord to earth, like 
a gleaming white patch of freshly fallen snow here in 
this exciting wildlife abundant forest that had never 
known snow. 


This was the beautiful Rainy Slough Country at the 
headwaters of Fisheating Creek, in Florida’s Glades 
County, due west of Lake Okeechobee and U. S. High- 
way No. 27, and north of the town of LaBelle. And 
now as I walked eagerly across it once again, this 
time in the pre-dawn darkness of the opening day of 
the fall hunting seasons, I came upon the same reed- 
bordered slough from which the mallards had been 
heard calling. The ducks were still there. I could 
see the darker blobs of their floating bodies framed 
in ample numbers against the winding and starlit 
water surfaces. But I paid them no further attention. 

I was after turkey ... the great bronze feathered 
Florida gobblers with their scarlet-blue fleshy car- 
uncles. Perhaps the greatest of all our American 
game birds, they could cause a man’s pulse to race 
at the sight and sound of their heavy bodies flying 
up noisily into a roost tree at sundown; his nerves 
jump like a schoolgirl’s at the sudden challenging cry 
of an old strutting Tom as it shattered the peace of 
the motionless swamp before him. 

And this was turkey country. It offered some of 
the very best sport to be had in Florida, and therefore 
probably it was better, also, than any to be had else- 
where in the nation, since Florida is the last of the 
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Author came upon party member Hi Alderman at shores of lagoon deep inside Fisheating 
Creek turkey swamp. When hard pressed to escape, gobblers are capable of swimming across 
water such as this. 


great turkey states. Today the wily gobblers remain 
in but 21 states and Florida provides about one-third 
of the total kill made in the eastern U. S. 

I knew that the current restocking program of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission had 
proven to be the most successful one ever undertaken. 
The big birds had even been successfully released 
from airplanes in remote areas. The season before 
this one out of every seven of the state’s 120,000 li- 
censed hunters had gotten his turkey. 

By the time I’d entered the tall stand of cypress at 
the far border of the marsh it had grown light enough 
to make out the upthrust fingers of myriad roots of the 
huge trees. These nubbins resembled innumerable 
little hooded elves standing watchfully along the misty, 
ethereal lanes of the awakening swamp. 

For want of a better place to go, since it was already 
too late to search for roosts, I seated myself tempo- 
rarily with my back against the base of one of the 
big cypresses. I wanted to indulge in a bit of listening. 

I had no turkey call with me. I have spoken with 
dozens of hunters who refuse to carry such a call into 
the woods, contending that it is too dangerous. There 
have been repeated instances where an expert caller 
was brutally injured, sometimes fatally, by some fool 
who couldn’t wait to see what he was shooting at. 
However, the call was absent in my particular case 
simply because I do not feel fully qualified to so lure 
turkeys within killing range. Make one sour note 
on the cedar box or other device and the whole flock 
is gone. All it takes is one inadvertent pur-r-r-t. 

A gun boomed in the distance. Shortly it was 
echoed by a second. Then another—both these last 
being much closer to where I sat. 

I saw a bird step briefly into view beneath the 
mist that had begun to rise slowly above the forest 
floor. I couldn’t tell at this distance what kind of bird 
it was. But it proved too small for a turkey and 
shortly disappeared again. 

The woodland world was rapidly awakening now. 
Hawks and crows echoed one another’s cries in shrill 
tones, no doubt disturbed by the steadily increasing 
gunfire. And squirrels rustled and chattered unseen 
in the thick canopy of branches overhead. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Numerous sloughs, lagoons and other waterways in Fisheating 
Creek turkey swamp provided ample supply of wildfowl for camp 
table. Hi Alderman with a limit of ducks. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


I was looking up toward these branches when I saw 
a gobbler suddenly streak across a small open patch 
of sky. His neck was stretched straight out before 
him, so that the rays of the rising sun glinted against 
his scarlet beard. He was so high, and boring away 
so fast, that it was useless to try and send a load of 
No. 2 chilled after him. 

The sound of the shotgun fire had by this time 
become so incessant it seemed there must be a hun- 
dred hunters in the swamp, busily bagging turkeys 
by the dozen. I decided to beat a retreat, particularly 
when I spied one of the khaki-clad gun toters moving 
in my direction. 

-The man shook his head disgustedly as he drew 
close. “Squirrel hunters,” he growled by way of ex- 
planation of the bombardment. “They ought to keep 
‘em out of the woods during turkey season!” 

I mumbled an agreement and continued on my way. 
I wanted to get far away from all this confusion. I 
wanted to be able to hear the turkeys when they 
clucked gently to one another as they went about in 
search of acorns, palm berries and similar foods. I 
wanted to pick up the guarded calls of a flock of 
scattered birds as they attempted to regroup. Under 
such conditions a man stood a chance of making a 
successful stalk. 

As far as I am concerned, one of the greatest of 
the many rewards which Nature offers the patient 
woodsman is the sight of a golden-bronze gobbler, his 
iridescent feathers appearing afire from the shafting 
rays of the sun as he steps magnificently into an open 
glen in the forest, completely unaware of watching 
human eyes, or perhaps scratches apart a rotting log 
with his strong pink colored feet in search of beetles 
and grubs, meanwhile clucking contentedly to himself 
as he does so. Such a worthy prize, one that dressed 
out at 22 pounds, had been taken in the Big Cypress 
Swamp the season before by a couple of Fort Lauder- 
dale hunters. They’d used a call made from a hol- 
lowed turkey wing bone that was connected by means 
of 16 inches of rubber tubing to a corn cob pipe. 
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I feel that any man who can thus work himself 
within shooting range of wild turkeys has the right 
to claim he is an outdoorsman. The Indians used to 
accomplish it regularly. They had to. One wrong 
move or sound, however, and the shrewd prey will 
emit a startled “Pur-r-r-t!” and be gone like the golden 
woodland ghost he is. 

Much authentic advice for hunting wild turkeys has 
been spoken and written, but invariably most of it 
proves useless to hunters. The main reason for this, 
I feel, is the bird’s complete unpredictableness. It is 
quite true that turkeys roost in trees at night and settle 
to earth as a flock at dawn to search for food. It is 
also generally true that the roaming birds will follow 
an approximately circular course, perhaps pausing for 
a noonday dust bath and siesta for an hour or so, there- 
by returning to the starting point shortly before dark 
to roost once more. But once the hunting season gets 
underway this timetable seems to be promptly dis- 
carded. A gobbler who may heretofore have made 
his lunch every day in a certain gallberry thicket is 
now quite apt to be in hiding in the shadowy depths 
of a palmetto hammock a dozen miles away. 

Putting it bluntly, this bird has been gifted with 
high octane know-how, and remains ready and able 
to outwit the average sportsman at all times. He can 
run fast as a horse, yet still not make a sound. I 
doubt there is another bird or animal in the entire 
out-of-doors with better eyesight, hearing, or warning 
sixth-sense. He’s never relaxed. Even when he’s 
roosting he will sit purposely close against the trunk 
or limb, so that you have to look twice to make sure 
you've actually spotted him. And when the chips are 
down, he can even swim to safety with the ease of a 
duck, although this last fact is not generally known. 

That’s why I like to hunt the wild turkey. And I 
like to believe, too, that’s why I am only infrequently 
successful in bagging him. 

I had put about a mile between me and the popping 
guns when my ears caught the sound I’d been hoping 
for: the cautious yelp of a turkey. I paused, waiting 
to see if it would be quickly repeated, indicating that 
the caller very likely was human. It wasn’t repeated. 

I started toward the sound, walking even more care- 
fully now and stopping often to listen. 

I’d almost given up hope of hearing it again when 
it was suddenly repeated: the clear, shrill call that 





Wily turkeys have discouraging habit of never relaxing character- 
istic vigilance, whether on ground or in trees, hence it is very 
difficult for hunters to approach within gun range. 
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sets the turkey hunter’s blood afire. This time when 
I resumed my stalking I moved slower than ever, 
taking but a few steps, then pausing—each time along- 
side a tree trunk—to carefully sweep the forest with 
my sharp glance. That last yelp had sounded awfully 
close, and I half expected to see the big bird come 
into view at any moment, moving across the carpet 
of leaf mold with its characteristic majestic stride and 
nervous, head-jerking inquisitiveness. 

I had come upon a dropped breast feather at a dust- 
ing site. And now I was rewarded with the imprints 
of fresh three-tined tracks in a low spot. There was 
no way of telling, however, whether these had been 
made by the bird I was after. 

A sudden rustle of sound off to my left made me 
freeze. It was followed too soon by another such 
sound, however. This time, too, there came the omin- 
ously loud snap of a breaking twig. Even as I turned 
only my eyes in the direction I knew what to expect. 

Two hunters were moving through the woods at 
right angles to where I stood. Their course would 
take them in the very direction of the turkey I’d been 
stalking. One of the men was smoking a cigarette. 
And they conversed together steadily as they lumbered 
forward, side by side. 

I remained perfectly still, so that they passed with- 
out noticing my presence. But it took an effort to 
choke back the outraged yell that threatened to escape 
from my tight throat. This was the one thing I hadn’t 
wanted to happen. 

After they’d disappeared I continued on in the vain 
hope my bird might not have been scared off too far. 
Turkeys, being the unpredictable creatures they are, 
have been guilty of such unconventional acts on oc- 
casion. 

This one, however, obviously had no such intention. 
Although I ghosted through the remaining portion of 
the cypress head in my best Seminole manner, the 
effort proved in vain. 

I finally came to a quiet and beautiful lagoon and 
stood there, watching the teal and mallards and other 
ducks that traded unsuspectingly back and forth across 
its surface. From the screening underbrush it would 
have been easy to knock down the limit of four. I 
was still determined to pull trigger on a gobbler or 
nothing, however. 

I was not destined to do it that day, however. Later, 





When no ice is available in camp, palmetto fronds inserted through 
body cavity of dressed-out turkey, as shown here, will aid materially 
in preventing spoilage. 
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Silhouette at sundown. Joe Reese with duly tagged hen turkey 
which he bagged on opening day. 


following the shore of still another peaceful lagoon in 
the big swamp I came upon Hi Alderman. He, like- 
wise, had been unsuccessful, although he’d both seen 
and heard several turkeys. 

“Have you ever seen such a place as this?” he asked 
admiringly, indicating the mirror-like surface before 
us where a rising bass left a ring of widening ripples 
even as he spoke. “A man can come in here and fish, 
or shoot turkey, quail, dove, ducks, squirrel—even 
snipe. What a combination!” 

We'd observed jacksnipe in large numbers in the 
marsh. 

As we followed a cow trail back through the swamp 
toward our camp a flight of slate-gray cranes passed 
low overhead, emitting sharp and staccato cries against 
the now sun-brilliant blue sky. Once, as we quietly 
entered a cabbage palm hammock on higher ground 
we came upon an unusual collection of birds: hun- 
dreds of noisy red-winged blackbirds perched heavily 
on low trees and bushes in a silver-green clearing 
while several dozen crows cried raucously as they 
balanced themselves on the wind-shredded leaves of 
a large growth of wild bananas. Then, with one 
accord, all became silent as a hawk flew ominously 
past. 

When the blackbirds saw us they flew off with a 
great whoosh of sound and we continued on our way, 
stepping now upon the many acorns that littered the 
hammock floor. All signs seemed to indicate we all 
stood a good chance to get our turkey this year, for 
there was ample food and the nesting season had been 
a favorable one. 

In camp that evening, sprawled comfortably about 
the fire, the flickering light of which danced faintly 
from the air plants and moss-hung limbs overhead, we 
ate Joe Lee’s delicious roast breast of teal and listened 
as Joe Reese told how he’d called into gun range the 
only turkey that had been taken that day. There were 
other days in store for us before we broke camp, how- 
ever; days already slated for more hunting for the big 
birds in the cypress heads; for ducks in the marsh and 
bass in the lagoons. 

And that was good. @ 
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Wildlife Management Area Hunt Regulations 


REGULATIONS 

1. A special $5.00 Public Hunting Area Permit, in 
addition to regular license, is necessary to hunt on 
all Wildlife Management Areas except Eglin Field, 
St. Marks, Cecil M. Webb (Charlotte County), 
Everglades, Camp Blanding, and special Bear and 
Archery Hunts. Public Hunting Area Permits may 
be secured from any County Judge in the State. 

2. Hunters must check in and out at designated check 
stations when entering or leaving Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas. 

3. Guns and dogs are prohibited except during open 
seasons. 

4. Hunt participants must report their take to check 
stations upon leaving the Management Areas. 

5. Except as stated in Special Regulations, legal game, 
bag, and possession limits will be the same on the 
various Wildlife Management Areas as for the 
Region within which the Management Area lies. 

6. Hunting will be permitted only on that portion of 
the Management Areas open to hunting. 

“Numbers indicate location of area on map. 


OCALA DEER HUNT (12)* 

Open season: November 20 to December 30. Ist 6 
days open. December 25 to January 1 open. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other 
times. Check stations will open 8:00 A. M. No- 
vember 19 and close at 6:00 P.M. December 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game except that no hunter 
can take more than 2 of any combination of deer, 
bear, and panther. 

Special Hunt Rules: Hunters bagging the legal limit 
of deer, bear, or panther must cease hunting for the 
duration of the hunt, but may remain in the area 
and handle dogs. As soon as the hunter bags a legal 
deer, a bear, a panther, or two turkey he must stop 
all hunting and have his game checked. Deer must 
be checked before they are taken to hunt camps 
or residence in the hunt area. Deer may be quar- 
tered in the hunt area, provided that each quarter 
is first properly tagged by a hunt official. Deer 
may be dismembered and placed in cold storage 
in the hunt area only after the meat has been 
stamped by a hunt officer in the case of each deer 
to be dismembered and stored. Camping permitted 
at designated camp sites. 


LIBERTY DEER HUNT (4) * 
(Apalachicola National Forest) 

Open Season: November 20 to December 29. No 
Sunday hunting. Check stations will open at 8:00 
A. M. November 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. Decem- 
ber 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game except that no hunter 
can take more than 2 of any combination of deer, 
bear, and panther. 

Special Hunt Rule: Hunters bagging the legal limit 
of deer, bear, or panther must cease hunting for 
the duration of the hunt, but may remain in the 
area and handle dogs. As soon as the hunter bags 
a legal deer, a bear, a panther, or two turkey he 
must stop all hunting and have his game checked. 
Deer, bear or panther shall not be dismembered or 
divided in the hunt area, until checked by a hunt 
official. Camping will be permitted at designated 
camp sites on the hunt area. 

OSCEOLA DEER HUNT (8) * 
Open Season: November 20 to December 15. Ist 5 
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days open. Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays closed 
at all other times. No Sunday hunting. Check sta- 
tions will open at 8:00 A. M. November 19 and close 
at 6:00 P. M. December 16. 

Legal Game: All legal game except turkey, except 
that no hunter can take more than 2 of any combi- 
nation of deer, bear and panther. 

Special Hunt Rules: Hunters bagging the legal limit 
of deer, bear, or panther must cease hunting for the 
duration of the hunt. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, a bear, or a panther, he must stop all 
hunting and have his game checked. Deer, bear, or 
panther shall not be dismembered or divided in the 
hunt area until checked by a hunt official. Camp- 
ing will be permitted at designated camp sites on 
the hunt area. Use of dogs prohibited. Dogs found on 
the area will be impounded and returned to the 
owner upon payment of a $2.00 impounding and 
maintenance fee. 


EGLIN FIELD DEER HUNT (1) * 

Open Season: November 20 to December 2 and De- 
cember 15 to January 1 for deer and wild hogs. 
Other legal game to close of regular season. Special 
Gobbler Season March 30 to April 8, % hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12:00 Noon. 

Legal Game: All legal game except turkey, bear, bea- 
ver and alligators. Turkey gobblers may be taken 
during Spring Gobbler Season. Wild hogs may be 
taken during the deer season. 

Permit: A $3.00 Air Force Deer Hunt Permit or a 
$5.00 Composite Permit is required in addition to 
regular license requirements. Permits may be se- 
cured in Bay County from the Regional Manager, 
P. O. Box 576, Panama City, and from the County 
Judges of Walton, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, and Es- 
cambia Counties, as well as at all forest towers on 
main highways and all guard stations. After Jan- 
uary 1, a special small game permit is required. 
This permit can be acquired at no cost above the 
regular Air Force Permit and State License. Small 
game permits can be obtained at designated forest 
towers and guard stations. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only shotguns will be permitted 
for hunting. No shot smaller than No. 2 buck shall 
be used for deer. No overnight camping in the hunt 
area. Deer must be tagged as provided in State 
regulations and with Air Force tag (APH 3272) 
before being removed from kill location. 


GULF HAMMOCK (11) AND STEINHATCHEE (7) 
HUNTS 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Ist 6 
days open. December 25 to December 30 open. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Fridays closed at all other 
times. Check stations will open at 8:00 A. M. No- 
vember 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. December 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game except that bear may not 
be taken in the Gulf Hammock Area. 

Special Hunt Rules: Deer shall not be dismembered 
or divided on the hunt area until they have been 
checked and tagged by Wildlife Officer. Camping 
permitted only at designated camp sites. 
TOMOKA, (13) * SUMTER-CITRUS (14) * AND 

FARMTON (15) HUNTS 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Ist 6 
days open. December 25 to December 30 open. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
have open to hunting a total of 3,231,000 acres of land within 
the Wildlife Management Areas. In addition to regular hunting 
license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to 
hunt on the management areas. ~~ 


Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout ents, 
Florida, the $5.00 permit opens most of the 27 management areas 
where hunting is permitted this season. Exceptions are as follows: 
Eglin Field, $3.00 Air Force Permit, good for the season, instead 
of the regular $5.00 public hunt permit; Camp Blanding, $5.00 
special season permit issued by the Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission through the County Judges in the vicinity and good 
only for this management area; St. Marks, $3.00 permit is required 
for each of the two days per season allowed each hunter; and 
the Everglades and Woodruff Management Areas where no public 

hunt permit is required. 
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Acres Acres 
Open to Closed to 
Name Hunting Hunting Ownership County 

1. Eglin Air Force Base 390,000 70,000 U.S. Air Force Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton 

2. Blackwater 85,00 Florida Forest Service Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 

3. Roy S. Gaskin 110,000 Private Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 

4. Liberty 110,000 U. S. Forest Service Liberty 

(Apalachicola Nat’! Forest) 

5. St. Marks 3,000 U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Wakulla 

6. Aucilla 100,000 Private Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 

7. Steinhatchee 225,000 Private Dixie, Lafayette 

8. Osceola 65,000 42,000 U. S. Forest Service Columbia, Baker 

9. Lake Butler 96,000 Private Union, Baker, Columbia 
10. Little Talbot Island 250 Florida Park Service Nassau 
11. Gulf Hammock 100,000 20,000 Private Levy 
12. Ocala 185,000 90,000 U. S. Forest Service Marion, Putnam 
13. Tomoka 50,000 Private Volusia 
14. Sumter-Citrus 30,000 Private Sumter, Citrus 
15. Farmton 50,000 Private Volusia 
16. Croom 17,000 U.S. Forest Service Hernando 
17. Richloam 48,000 U. S. Forest Service Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
18. Holopaw 22,000 Private Osceola 
19. Avon Park 108,000 U.S. Air Force Polk, Highlands 
20. Okeechobee 16,000 Private Okeechobee 
21. Fisheating Creek 100,000 175,000 Private Glades 
22. Cecil M. Webb 57,000 5,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. Charlotte 
23. J. W. Corbett 97,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. Palm Beach 
24. Lee 85,000 Private Lee 
25. Big Cypress 119,000 Private Collier 
26. Collier 300,000 50,000 Private Collier 
27. Everglades 720,000 Central & Southern Florida Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 

Flood Control District 
28. Woodruff 4,000 U. S. Corps of Engineers Jackson 
29. Leon-Wakulla 67,000 U. S. Forest Service Leon, Wakulla 
(Apalachicola Nat’! Forest ) 
30. Camp Blanding 53,000 17,000 State Armory Board Clay 
TOTALS 3,231,000 650,250 
Grand Total 3,881,250 
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Squirrel 
Fewer 


By MORRIS SHAW 


OR MONTHS THE big river swamp has lain in humid 

somnolence, a vast green sea of near tropical 
jungle laced together with a network of sloughs, creeks, 
and channels. The swamp-born tributaries meander 
with scarcely perceptible current eventually to blend 
their dark stained waters with those of the Apalachi- 
cola, “The Big River.” 


Occasionally, during the off sea- 
son, a fisherman may invade the 
isolated fastness of the swamp, but 
his passing creates only a momen- 
tary ripple in the daily ebb and flow 
in the comings and goings of the wild 
creatures of this watery wilderness. 


As summer passes into fall with 
its noticeably lowered temperatures 
and ever shorter days, there is a 
quickening in the tempo of the lives 
of the big swamp’s wildlife inhabi- 
tants. This is the season of harvest. 
The oak ridges with their supply of 
rich mast are banquet tables for a 
variety of wildlife—the deer, bear, 
turkey, wood duck, raccoon, and the 
rest. Along the stream courses the 
tupelo “berries” hang soft and ripe, 
the palmetto berries stand ready on 
their slender stalks. 


During early November the soli- 


Servi th in arterial f ter-b irrel hunters, the broad, placid Apalachicola tude is shattered by a sudden UP; 
erving as the main arterial for water-borne squirr ; ! : 
River bisects the big northwest Florida swamp where each fall the bushytail reigns supreme. SUrge 1n small boat traffic as hopeful 


Others choose to penetrate into the heart of the squirrel country 

and make out with less luxurious accommodations. Lester Harrison 

Some hunters find it convenient to set up camp at one of the few (left) and James Finch, both from Panama City, rest up after the 
lower river landings accessible by car. day’s hunt. 





) hunters begin to invade the swamp 

on pre-season week-end game pros- 

| pecting trips. A few may be on the 

lookout for turkeys, some for deer, 

| but mostly they are interested in 

| squirrels, for here in the Apalachi- 

| cola River Swamp, the bushytail is 
| king. 

By opening day, the swamp will 

| (Continued on Next Page) Even the seafarer is not immune to the spell of the squirrel swamp in late autumn. The 


skipper of the commercial fishing boat Corean II of Apalachicola heads back to his boat, 
anchored in a side channel off the main river, after a morning with the nimble nutcrackers. 








What could make a more convenient hunting camp than a house- 


An outboard powered skiff, a blanket, a sack of groceries, a box Hedi tied ugialea the river bank? 


of shells, a gun, and he’s equipped for a week-end of swamp 
busting. Will Bracewell of Jacksonville catches a few winks after 
a session in the woods. 


wee 





The luxury cruiser Melinda Ann brought a party of Panama City 


is to paddle and drift quietly, watching the trees that crowd the hunters into the lower Apalachicola country for the opening 
. water's edge. R. E. Little, Apalachicola hunter, has just spotted session of the season. 

a cat’ squirrel cavorting about a tree growing from a point along 

| the main river. 


One method of hunting the watery wilderness of the big swamp 
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be studded with camps of all sizes 
and descriptions. But whether they 
drive their cars to a permanent camp 
on the fringes of the big swamp, 
anchor a luxury yacht along the 
river bank, steer a houseboat into 
an isolated cut, or rough it out with 
only a blanket on the ground, they 
will have a bang-up time. All will 
agree that a week-end in the big 
swamp is a mighty pleasant treat- 
ment for that old southern affliction, 
squirrel fever. @ 


Where goes the hunter, there goes the Wildlife Officer. Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission Officer James Floyd chats with Panama City hunters Martin Jones (left) and W. C. 
Vaughn after checking their licenses and game. 


Oak ridges in the swamp are a good bet for squirrels. Most hunters In the Apalachicola River Swamp, the bushytail is king. It is 
use shotguns, perhaps not as sporting as small bore rifles but much estimated that a minimum of 10,000 gray or “cat’’ squirrels are 
safer in the heavily vegetated swamp country. W. F. Hansen, taken from this section along the lower river each season. 
Tallahassee hunter watches a suspicious movement in the top of 


a nearby oak. 


Clyde Green, St. Petersburg, stands by impatiently while his wife, Fried squirrel, the perfect reward for patience and good shooting 
Edith prepares dinner after a long day in the swamps. in the big swamp country. 
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FLORIDA BIRDLIFE—W ater One 





FLORIDA DUCK 


Seat 


Mallard—Anas platyrhynchos 
Probably the most abundant of the 
world’s ducks, the mallard is a fa- 
miliar sight throughout most of 
the Northern Hemisphere. Highly 
prized by the waterfowl hunter, the 
mallard is considered THE wild duck 
throughout most of the country. 
Mallards are as much at home on 
city park ponds and in the barnyard 
as they are on the marshes, lakes, 
and rivers in more remote areas. 
Crossing freely with other species 
of ducks and readily adaptable to 
domestication, the mallard has given 
rise to most of the familiar breeds 
of domestic ducks we know today. 
The adult male or drake is a strik- 
ingly beautiful bird with a head and 
neck of rich iridescent green. At 
the base of the neck there is a nar- 
row white collar. The bill is yellow 
or greenish yellow, the feet reddish 
orange. The chest is a rich purple 
chestnut in color, the back brown, 
sides, breast, and belly, white with 
fine dusky vermiculations. The 
speculum or colored wing patch is 
an iridescent purplish blue, bordered 
in front and behind with black and 
white bars and on the inward side 
with black. 
The adult female is buffy with 
much streaking of dark brown. The 


bill is orange to greenish olive with 
darker blotches. The speculum is 
the same as the drake’s. 

The main breeding range extends 
from the northern United States 
northward into Alaska and northern 
Canada in the western half of the 
continent and in the Great Lakes 
region farther east. The species 
winters over much of the United 
States where open water prevails, 
and southward into Mexico. 

Black Duck—Anas rubripes 

The black duck, or black mallard 
as it is rather commonly known, is 
a bird of the eastern half of North 
America. Much sought by water- 
fowlers, this wary and _ sagacious 
duck has managed to hold its own 
despite increasing hunting pressure. 
Unlike the mallard, the black duck 
does not readily adapt itself to do- 
mestication, caged or pinioned birds 
retaining much of the inherent dis- 
trust of man. 

The head and neck of the adult 
male is creamy whitish with dusky 
streaking. The body is dusky brown 
with creamy white or buffy mark- 
ings. The bill varies from yellow 
with an olive tinge to an orange yel- 
low in the older birds. The feet 
are orange red to coral red. The 
feathers of the chest have central, 








buffy U-shaped markings. The fe- 
male is very similar in appearance 
except that the buff chest feather 
markings are V-shaped. The fe- 
male’s bill tends more toward a 
greenish or olive yellow hue than 
that of the male. 

The breeding range of the black 
duck extends from the southern 
Great Lakes region northeastward 
to north coastal Canada. There is 
also some black duck nesting along 
the middle Atlantic coastal strip at 
least as far southward as North 
Carolina. Blacks winter in the area 
from the Great Lakes southward 
through Florida and westward to 
the Gulf coast of Texas. 

Florida Duck— Anas fulvigula ful- 
vigula 

A year around resident of the 
state, the Florida duck is closely re- 
lated to the mottled duck of Loui- 
siana and Texas. Resembling both 
the black duck and the female mal- 
lard, there are nevertheless several 
distinguishing characteristics which 
demark these species. 

The head of the Florida duck is 
a light buffy hue with rather faint 
streakings of a darker color as con- 
trasted with the mallard hen having 
a more prominent pattern of head 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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PUDDLE OR DABBLING DUCK CHARACTERISTICS 
(Anatinae) 










TIP UP TO FEED, RARELY DIVE 
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LEGS PLACED NEAR CENTER OF BODY 






GENERALLY HAVE METALLIC SPECULUM 


USUALLY SWIM WITH TAIL HELD CLEAR 
OF WATER 


FOOT SMALLER THAN IN DIVING DUCKS 


SPRING INTO AIR ON TAKE OFF 


| pce ose aac OF DUCKS AND GEESE in the field, and particularly on the wing, as waterfowl! are 
usually seen over decoys, is easier than appears at first try. The trick is to note, in addition to shape and 
approximate size, the general arrangement of light and dark areas in the plumage, for nearly every species 
has its own distinctive pattern. The illustrations which follow make use of this principle of “pattern recog- 
nition” in the two or more flying birds at the top of each section. 

This is the first of a two part series on the identification of Florida waterfowl and is reprinted through the 
courtesy of the Vermont Fish & Game Commission and The Atlantic Flyway Council. The illustrations are 
from scratchboards by Alan R. Munro. 7 

A limited number of the 56-page Florida Waterfowl Identification Guide booklets are available free of 
charge upon request to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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TREE ROOTS AND FALLEN LEAVES ANCHOR THE 
TOP SOIL FOR A MORE ABUNDANT AGRICULTURE 





TREE CROWNS INTERCEPT RAINFALL AND PASS FORESTS ARE HOMES FOR 
IT TO THE EARTH GENTLY, TO BE CONSERVED WILDLIFE 
FOR THE USE OF MAN AND HIS ANIMALS. 


The Most Effective Means of Taking Care of the Forests in 
Florida Is Organized Protection. 
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“Let me see... 1 know there must be a law against it but... ?”’ 


Wildlife Officer Jim Mills, Chairman of ““The Heart of Florida’ 

Queen Committee checks Paul S. Devlin, Commander of Post 338, 

Military Order of the Purple Heart during the organization's recent 
convention in Lakeland. Photo by Rob Revels. 





Wildlife Officer Remer Albritton (left) of St. Cloud and Wildlife 

Officer Clarence Whitehurst of Kissimmee with doe and fawn 

killed by two fire hunters in Osceola County recently. The violators 

were arrested by the two officers. Two guns and lights were seized 

as was an undersized alligator in possession of the lawbreakers. 
Photo by Jim Reed. 


Around 
the State 





Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission Director A. D. Aldrich 

(right) explains the Commission’s Regional and Management 

Area organization to touring wildlife specialists (from I. to r.) 

Fausto Echeverria of Honduras, Don Estes of Tennessee, and J. R. 
Padilla of Guatemala. -wh- 


Part of the kill of gar resulting from experimental selective dyna- 
miting of rough fish concentrations in the Waccasassa River, Levy 
County, during September. Wildlife Officer Jim Clary of Gulf 
Hammock holds one of the hefty predators while Bill Holley, Fish- 
eries Management Technician of Lakeland holds the net used to 
recover the fish turned up by the blast. Photo by Ed Timmons. 





A black spoon with a trailing black eel proved to be a deadly 
combination for Black Bass, 15 miles west of Vero Beach, Fla., 
at the headwaters of the St. Johns River. Capt. Jim Langford, 
Jensen Beach charter boatman (center), one of the guides for 
the six-man airboat-wading party, displays his 10-pound bass, 
largest caught in two days of fishing. His companions display four 
of thirty largemouths which weighed in excess of 5 pounds each 
taken during the trip. Photo by Max Keister. 
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THE ART OF FALCONRY by Fred- 
erick II of Hohenstaufen, trans- 
lated and edited by Casey A. Wood 
and F. Marjorie Fyfe. Published 
by Charles T. Branford Company, 
391 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 


Mass. 1955. 637 pages, illus- 
trated with 186 plates. Price 
$20.00. 


The Art of Falconry is the first 
translation of De Arte Venandi cum 
Avibus, a comprehensive medieval 
treatise on falconry and zoology 
written by Frederick II of Hohen- 
staufen. 


Frederick II was one of the most 
brilliant and versatile exponents of 
the ancient and noble art of hunting 
game with trained falcons. For cen- 
turies the art of falconry was prac- 
ticed in the Orient. Later introduced 
to the Western World it was enthu- 
siastically pursued by kings on the 
throne and peasants in the field and 
forest. 


Frederick’s experiments and ad- 
vice, based on his own experience 
and observation, read much as one 
finds them in modern books; the il- 
lustrations depict every important 
phase of ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern practice. This, with the new 
material added, including furniture 
and accessories, diseases of and ac- 
cidents to hawks and their treat- 
ment, and a discussion of the meth- 
ods, past and present, for the cap- 
ture of falcons and other birds of 
prey, makes this account of practical 
value to the modern falconer. 

But while this book is essential 
to the falconer, it is much more than 
a manual of practical instruction. 
It is a scientific monograph of value 
to the zoologist and to everyone in- 
terested in ornithology, in the his- 
tory of science, and in medieval art 
and letters. -mn- 


NATURE’S GUARDIANS, by Har- 
ry Edward Neal. Published by 
Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 192 pages, illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 

Although prepared especially for 
the high school and college student 
thinking about a career in conser- 
vation, Nature’s Guardians is of in- 
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terest to all sportsmen and outdoors- 
men in general. 

There are 14 fact-filled chapters 
telling exactly what can be expected 
in each branch of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice and the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. 

The author, Harry Edward Neal, 
is a career man in the Federal gov- 
ernment and pulls no punches in 
describing the public service as a 
future occupation for young men. 

Mr. Neal points out that the safe- 
guarding of forests, fish, and wildlife 
from extinction and the fighting of 
land erosion are man-sized tasks 
vital to the future welfare of the 
entire United States. There are un- 
limited opportunities for biologists, 
technicians, writers, photographers, 
artists, pilots, engineers, seamen, 
scientists, map makers and many 
others who are casting an eye to- 
wards conservation as a_ possible 


livelihood. 


In addition to chapters outlining 
the work involved with fish and 
game, there is considerable illus- 
trated information concerning the 
many programs carried on by the 
Forest Service and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Quality black 
and white photographs show many 
activities from the tagging of sea 
lions and the photographing of ducks 
to the use of helicopters in fire fight- 
ing and the importance of under- 
water photography. 


The interested student will find a 
large listing of other sources of in- 
formation plus a complete bibliog- 
raphy of the various conservation 


fields. 


Nature’s Guardians not only pro- 
vides extensive vocational informa- 
tion but contains substantial ma- 
terial for the general reader inter- 
ested in conservation and its rami- 
fications. -bh- 


TREASURY OF SNAKE LORE, 
edited by Brandt Aymar. Pub- 
lished by Greenberg, New York. 
448 pages. Price $5.00. 


Treasury of Snake Lore is a most 
complete collection of literary se- 
lections in which the snake (alias 
the serpent) plays a leading role. 
Starting with Adam and Eve in Bib- 
lical times and working up to pres- 
ent-day snake hunting with Flor- 
ida’s famous Ross Allen, this book 
contains 13 chapters of snake lore 
as prepared by such noted authors 
and poets as Darwin, Hawthorne, 
Kipling, Cobb, Holmer, Clemens, 
Rawlings, Burroughs, Shakespeare, 
Whittier, Keats and many others. 


The 13 chapters include The Bible, 
Mythology, Fable, Serpent Worship, 
Essays, Stories, Tall Tales, Drama, 
Adventure, and Poetry. There is 
even a mystery story by Sherlock 
Holmes’ creator A. Conan Doyle and 
a lengthy account of the Hopi Indian 
Snake Dance by D. H. Laurence. 


In addition to a generous portion 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ novel 
Elsie Venner the reader will find 
other famous selections such as Kip- 
ling’s Rikki-Tikki-Tavi and Huck 
Finn’s discovery of What Comes of 
Handling Snake Skins. 


As quoted from the book’s color- 
ful jacket, “Whether snakes enchant 
you or send cold shivers up and 
down your spine, you'll find a wealth 
of absorbing reading in this 448- 
page volume of ophidian lore.” -bh- 





DUCKS AT DAWN 


(Continued from Page 10) 


If you make it a practice to carry 
a few lengths of coat hanger wire 
with pointed ends, you can utilize 
your first kills as decoys. Get nat- 
ural looking set-ups by slipping the 
sharpened wire end under a bird’s 
neck skin and then shaping the wire 
to hold head and body at lifelike 
pose. Rig one or two birds so that 
their heads are underwater, as dur- 
ing moments of feeding. 


Waterfowl hunting is not without 
surprises foreign to the actual shoot- 
ing. This writer once killed a Flor- 
ida-flying Canada goose that had 
a metal band on one leg featuring 
the name of Jack Miner, the Cana- 
dian conservationist, and a Biblical 
reference. But hunter Jack Long 
did better than that; he bagged a 
duck that had three gold nuggets in 
its crop! 


This season, why not try ducks 
at dawn? © 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


T= Two MoOsT widely used words 
in sport fishing today are spin- 
ning and spin-casting. Spinning is 
the use of open or closed face spin- 
ning reels of the stationary spool va- 
riety, along with spinning rods gen- 
erally 614’ long or longer. These 
reels are used in the “below the 
hand” or “under the rod” position. 

Spin-casting, on the other hand, 
describes the use of closed face spin- 
ning reels so designed to permit 
their use on regular bait casting 
rods. These reels are mounted on 
the regular casting rod handle just 
as a casting reel would be. To keep 
up with the times, new spin-casting 
rods, both in solid and hollow glass, 
have been developed, with special 
guides and light action best suited 
to the spin-casting method of fishing. 
Spin-casting is the lusty baby that 
has awakened the whole sports fish- 
ing world with its incessant bawling. 


Many sportsmen feel spinning and 
spin-casting have just about pushed 
regular casting rods and reels out 
the back door. This, however, is 
far from true. The largest segment 
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A fly rod, a popping bug and a back country 
canal produce a 6-pound black bass to 
delight the heart of any angler. 
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of the tackle industry is still bait 
casting—by far. If any part of the 
sports fishing picture has suffered 
because of the new light line tackle, 
it is fly fishing. 

There are some misconceptions 
going the rounds about fly fishing 
that I feel should be corrected. Be- 
cause spinning and spin-casting have 
mechanical advantages not found in 
fly fishing, some feel this method of 
fishing is more productive than use 
of the long rod. Because spin fish- 
ing is gaining momentum, while fly 
fishing slows down, there is a notion 
around that spin fishing will eventu- 
ally replace fly rodding. This, I very 
definitely feel, is not so. In fact, I 
will now predict a strong revival of 
fly fishing in the near future. 

The well-equipped angler, whose 
purpose is to catch as many fish as 
he legally can, will not be satisfied 
with any one method of fishing. In 
Florida, as elsewhere, all 3 major 
methods of fishing have advantages 
that make them first choice under 
certain conditions. For the time be- 
ing, let’s compare spin fishing with 
fly fishing. 

No comparison of the 2 methods 
of fishing should be started without 
mention of the 2 most deadly lures 
ever devised by a cunning angler. 
I am speaking, of course, of the pop- 
ping bug and the streamer fly—both 
denied to the spin fisherman. I am 
well aware a spin fisherman can use 
both of these lures by employing 
certain gadgets and devices at the 
terminal end of his tackle, but there 
is no way he can use them naturally 
or to their best advantage. For all 
practical purposes, he is ruled out. 
If top efficiency is the goal, no angler 
can afford to forfeit bugs and stream- 
ers. If I were forced to choose but 
one top water and one under water 
bait as best of all (Heaven forbid!), 
I would unhesitatingly pick a Mara- 
bou streamer fly and a Florida Leg- 
gy Bug. 

I never expect to see an artificial 
lure that works with top effective- 
ness at all times and under all con- 
ditions. Even natural baits fall in 
and out of favor with feeding game 


fish. Bass in a stream will go wild 
over an underwater spoon for a day 
or so and will then refuse to notice 
it as they gorge themselves on bugs 
or some other unrelated tidbit. A 
fly fisherman will at times work hard 
for nix, while his spin fishing pal is 
cleaning up with Super-Dupers. But 
on the very next day, the long rod 
may pay off handsomely using wool- 
ly worms, while the hardware pro- 
vides only exercise. 

It is especially foolish to count 
out the long rod in Florida, where 
so much of our fresh water fishing 
is confined to shallow water lakes 
abounding with hay fields and lily 
and bonnet beds. It is back in the 
potholes in these jungles of above 
and below-the-water growth that 
our best fishing awaits. Either 
wading or from a boat, the fly rod 
is your best bet for this kind of 
angling. With the long rod, you can 
pitch a popping bug into a spot of 
clear water as big as a card table, 
50 feet back in the tangle. If proper 
patience doesn’t produce a strike, a 
flick of the wrist lifts bug and line 
off the water and weeds and lays 





A bridge at Cocoa, Florida, and a spinning 
rig produce a 9-pound trout, a bragging fish 
in any company. 
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it down in another promising spot. 
This kind of fishing provides thrills, 
spills, and bass. It is all but impos- 
sible except to the fly rod. 

Another great advantage the fly 
rod offers to Florida fishermen lies 
in its great killing power and safety 
factor. On big fish, there’s no com- 
parison between fly and spin tackle. 
I’m not now comparing deep sea 
spinning gear and 20-lb. mono with 
dry fly tackle, but, rather, the av- 
erage in both types. The average 
spinning rod is 614’ long, while the 
average fly rod is 814’. This extra 
2 feet of fly rod gives the fly fisher- 
man a terrific advantage. The long- 
er rod has more glass, is heavier in 
the butt section, and packs more 
power. The extra length, while pro- 
viding greater leverage in favor of 
the fish, also provides a greater cush- 
ion to absorb the shock of the strike 


and the strain of the fight. 

A less commonly acknowledged 
advantage the fly fisherman enjoys 
is the ability to give instant slack 
to a jumping fish. With light tackle, 
a big fish should be allowed to jump 
on a slack line. To hold tight while 
he leaps is to invite disaster. With 
a spinning outfit, this is sometimes 
difficult to do. If your rod is held 
high at the moment of the jump, 
you are in fair shape, but if you are 
caught off balance with a low rod 
or if the fish greyhounds in a series 
of leaps, you are ina bad way. This 
disadvantage can be offset to some 
extent by playing a fish without 
using the anti-reverse feature on the 
reel handle, but, all in all, it is much 
easier and simpler to just open your 
left hand a little and let the line 
go slack, which is all the fly fisher- 
man has to do. 


Nowadays, my regular fishing kit 
includes both fly and spinning out- 
fits. I use both regularly—not be- 
cause I want to catch more fish but 
because I get more fun out of doing 
it that way. If you get more fun 
out of using but one kind of tackle, 
by all means, do so. The purpose 
of sports fishing is to provide sport, 
and that does not necessarily mean 
the greatest number of fish you can 
catch in a given length of time. 

I, for one, am very happy to see 
spin-casting gaining in popularity. 
With the well designed equipment 
now available, spin-casting offers 
trouble-free use of the light, mono 
lines and the tiny lures that have 
proved so effective. It is my hope 
spin-casting will be for many a first 
step toward a greater enjoyment of 
angling in all the fullness and rich- 
ness of its varied appeal. @ 
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LORIDA HUNTERS WILL SPEND Over 

$13 million during the current 
1956-57 hunting season, 35 percent 
more than their average counter- 
parts in the nation. This statement 
is based on the 1955 National Fish- 
ing-Hunting survey conducted by 
Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., of New 
York, at the direction of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
request of the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners. 

A 1953-54 survey conducted by 
the Florida Game Commission 
showed that the average Florida 
hunter spends $107 per year. This 
includes an annual expenditure of 
$9.00 for licenses and hunting privi- 
leges, $30.00 for guns, shells and 
clothing, $9.30 for board and lodging, 
$32.50 for dogs and dog expenses, 
and $26.30 for transportation. 

The Florida Game Commission has 
forecast that 132,000 Florida hunting 
licenses will be sold this year. Using 


$107 each, the total hunting bill will 
be $13,910,000. The figure does not 
include those hunters exempt from 
purchasing licenses — persons 65 


years of age and over, and children 
under 15. 


The state’s fresh water sport fish- 
ing has an annual valuation of ap- 
proximately $129 million, according 
to the Crossley Survey. 


A recent estimate of Florida’s 
1956 population, according to the 
Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave the state 3,800,000 per- 
manent residents, Aldrich said. In 
addition, a recent report by the Flor- 
ida Development Commission shows 
that Florida’s transient tourist popu- 
lation is 5,460,000. This is an an- 
nual total of 9,260,000 people either 
residing or touring in Florida. 


Based on the Crossley survey re- 
port that 18 percent of all persons 
over the age of 12 fished in 1955, 
Florida has a 1956 total of 1,666,800 


will spend the Crossley estimated 
$77.38 this year, or a total of $128,- 
976,984. 


The Crossley survey figures bear 
a close relation to fishing economic 
evaluations recently completed by 
the Florida Game Commission. In 
June, 1956, the Commission esti- 
mated that Florida’s fresh-water 
sport fishing was valued at approxi- 
mately $123,101,192 per year. The 
Commission’s estimate was con- 
tained in a “Report to the Surface 
Water Committee of the Florida 
Water Resources Study Commis- 
sion,” prepared by the Game Com- 
mission’s project leader, Jim Coun- 
selman. 


By comparison, the study showed 
that Florida’s commercial fresh- 
water fishing has a potential value 
of $7,200,000. 


The Crossley survey supports the 
contention that all people in the 
state and the nation benefit from the 





the minimum figure of 130,000 li- resident and tourist fresh-water enormous sums spent by sport fish- 
censed Florida hunters spending fishermen. Each of the fishermen ermen and hunters. ® 
25 MILLION f. Total fished f. Total fished 


(Continued from Page 13) 
By a division of age groups, the 
following figures were obtained: 
12 to 17 years: 
a. Fished and 
hunted ... 1,089,000 
b. Fished only 2,097,000 
ce. Total who 
fished 
3,186,000 
only 602,000 
e. Total who 
hunted 
(ad)... 


1,691,000 
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De Ss 


and/or 
hunted 


18 to 24 years: 
a. Fished and 
hunted ... 
b. Fished only 
c. Total who 
fished 
(aby. =: 


d. Hunted 

only 

e. Total who 
hunted 

(a+-d) >: 


. 3,788,000 


892,000 
913,000 


1,805,000 


712,000 


1,604,000 





and/or 
hunted 
25 to 34 years: 
a. Fished and 
hunted . 1,912,000 
b. Fished only 2,382,000 
c. Total who 
fished 


. 2,517,000 


4,294,000 


only 

e. Total who 
hunted 
(ard)... 
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2,722,000 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


f. Total fished 
and/or 
hunted ... 5,104,000 

30 to 44 years: 

a. Fished and 
hunted ... 1,873,000 

b. Fished only 3,304,000 
c. Total who 

fished 
(a+b) .. 

d. Hunted 
only 
e. Total who 

hunted 
(ard). 


f. Total fished 

and/or 

hunted ... 5,978,000 
45 to 64 years: 
a. Fished and 

hunted ... 1,667,000 
b. Fished only 3,592,000 

c. Total who 

fished 


2,177,000 


2,674,000 


9,209,000 


only 

e. Total who 
hunted 
(a-+d)ox; 


f. Total fished 

and/or 

hunted ... 6,272,000 
65 years and over: 
a. Fished and 

hunted . 247,000 
b. Fished only 845,000 

c. Total who 

fished 


2,680,000 


1,092,000 
OHI i. Sates 166,000 
e. Total who 

hunted 

fa-faje 


f. Total fished 

and/or 

hunted . 1,258,000 

Expenditures, hunting or fishing, 

or both: Total expenditures for 
fishing and hunting combined 
amounted to $2,850,979,000 during 
1955. This was an average of $114.42 
for every sportsman. A breakdown 
of the expenditures follows: 


Equipment (hunting and 


413,000 


fishing) : 
specific: ........ $ 594,584,000 
General 7... 2s. 687,708,000 
sho) £2" De ae ee 1,282,292,000 
Trip: 
POOUR ty) And: 144,587,000 
Roding ac tials 88,951,000 
Automobile trans- 
WOIMAUOI sie Sih 365,799,000 
Other expenses . 699,457,000 
meatal. cree 1,298,794,000 
Licenses and stamps. 77,175,000 
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Leases and privileges 3,299,000 
Duck stamps ....... 4,114,000 
All other expenditures 185,305,000 


TRAVEL 

The survey shows that 31.6% of 
all fishermen took trips of more than 
one day, and 20.7% of all hunters 
took multi-day trips. The typical 
fisherman traveled 319 miles during 
1955 in pursuit of his sport, and the 
typical hunter traveled 206 miles. 
A breakdown of automobile mileage 
is as follows: 


Billion 

Miles 
Fresh-water fishing ........ 6.5 
Salt-water fishing .......... 12 
SUCTB ree tls atid fick tahoe atte ee (iat 
Big-game hunting ......... 1.0 
Small-game hunting ....... 1.4 
Waterfowl hunting ........ 0.3 
POLE a 2c os sehen 221 
Cree tOtAl \ican 8 «Mee Bink 10.4 


Automobile expense, which to- 
taled $365,799,000 for hunting and 
fishing combined, was calculated on 
the basis of 314 cents a mile for ac- 
tual operating costs (gas, oil, main- 
tenance, and tires), eliminating de- 
preciation, insurance, licenses, etc. 
(American Automobile Association 
Information Bulletin No. 93, March 
22, 1955). For example, if the ex- 
pense was divided among three per- 
sons on the same trip, the amount 
applied to one fisherman was 1-1/6 
cents per mile. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 

Breakdown by density of popula- 
tion: The survey statistics show 
that 21.2% of the population either 
hunted or fished or did both in 1955; 
17.6% fished, and 10% hunted. In 
big cities 10% were fishermen and 
2% were hunters; in suburbs 16% 
were fishermen and 6% were hunt- 
ers; in towns 21% were fishermen 
and 12% were hunters; and in rural 
areas 21% were fishermen and 16% 





“Sometimes I| think it was more fun when 
we were kids and thought of fishing as a 
recreation.” 


were hunters. Of the estimated 48,- 
389,000 households in the United 
States in 1955, the report shows, 
16,848,000 households (35%) had 
either a hunter or a fisherman or 
both. Again bearing in mind that 
many individuals both hunted and 
fished, it was found that 1 of every 
3 households had at least 1 hunter 
or fisherman; 1 of every 4 house- 
holds had at least 1 fisherman; and 
1 of every 5 households had at least 
1 hunter. 

In rural areas, every other house- 
hold had a fisherman or hunter. A 
breakdown by population densities 
shows that 17% of the population 
of large cities, 29% of the popula- 
tion of suburbs, 39% of the popula- 
tion of towns, and 48% of the popu- 
lation of rural areas hunt and/or 
fish. 

A total of 566,870,000 man-days 
was spent in hunting and fishing dur- 
ing 1955. A breakdown shows: 


Man-days 

Fresh-water fishing ... 338,826,000 
Salt-water fishing ..... 58,621,000 
POG cbt annaditae jasc tobe 397,447,000 


Small-game hunting ... 118,630,000 


Big-game hunting ..... 30,834,000 
Waterfowl hunting .... 19,959,000 
Otel tehasiot. ASO 169,423,000 
Grand total, fishing 
and hunting .....- 566,870,000 


COMMENT 

What group or segment of people 
benefit from this enormous yearly 
expenditure? All the people benefit 
in some way. Among those who 
benefit more or less directly are peo- 
ple engaged in the manufacture of 
firearms, fishing tackle, automobiles, 
trailers, and automotive equipment, 
tents, sports-clothes, boots, shoes, 
and optical equipment; owners and 
employees of hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, gas stations, grocery stores, 
hardware stores, and sporting-goods 
stores; guides, ranchers, and many 
others engaged in various other oc- 
cupations and enterprises. Farmers 
often benefit by sale of produce to 
population-swollen small towns and 
communities upon the advent of the 
hunting and fishing season. 

The number of participants, the 
amount of money expended, and the 
sustained interest from youth to old 
age, all emphasize that hunting and 
fishing continue to be the most popu- 
lar American sports. Apart from 
benefits to national health and well- 
being, it is evident that conservation 
actions are warranted purely on the 
grounds of national income, as well 
as for their recreational values to 
approximately 20 million adults and 
5 million minors who fish and 
hunt. © 
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MEET YOUR COMMISSION 





VERNON RAY PERRYMAN 
Central Florida 


Vernon Perryman was employed by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission on October 1, 1947, and serves as 
a Wildlife Officer in Citrus County. A resi- 


dent of Lecanto for over 35 years, Vern is 
married to the former Gladys Langley and 
has two sons, Jerry, age 18, and Winston, 
who is 13. They are members of the Church 
of Christ in Lecanto. 

Mr. Perryman was both cattleman and 
farmer before becoming a wildlife protector 
and his father served the Commission as a 
Wildlife Officer for ten years before Vern’s 
present appointment. * 





JAMES J. CLARY 
Northeast Florida 


On November 1, 1956, James (Jim) 
Clary starts his 11th year as Wildlife Officer 
in his native Levy County. Born in Morris- 
ton, Mr. Clary now lives only three miles 
from his birth place. He is married to the 
former Mildred Markham. 

Before joining the Game Commission, Jim 
was a farmer and cattleman. He and his 


wife belong to the Church of Christ and are 
active in local civic groups. 





JAMES THOMAS PHILBIN 
South Florida 


Born in Forrest City, Pennsylvania, James 
(Jim) Philbin moved to Florida in 1934. He 
has been a Wildlife Officer since January 
15, 1943, and resides in Pinellas Park with 
his wife, Eunile, and their daughter, Barbara 
Jean. 

Jim worked on dredging and construction 
in Chicago, Memphis and New Orleans prior 
to 1926. Between 1926 and 1934 he owned 
a garage and trucking company in Peoria 
and Mt. Sterling, Illinois. After moving to 
Florida, Mr. Philbin owned his own service 
station in St. Petersburg until his love and 
knowledge of the outdoors influenced him to 
become a Wildlife Officer. 





EARLY LEE WIGGINS 


South Florida 
Born and raised in Brooksville, Florida, 


Early Wiggins has served as Wildlife Officer 
since November 3, 1947. During the nine 


years since joining the Game Commission, 
Early has attended all special training schools 
and served as Hunt Director of the Croom 
Wildlife Management Area during the 
1955-56 hunting season. 

Mr. Wiggins was a private in the U. S. 
Army during World War II and served in 
North Africa from July, 1942, until Novem- 
ber, 1943. He now lives in Brooksville with 
his wife, the former Doris Guthrie. 





JESSE H. HARRISON 
Northwest Florida 


“Uncle Jess’’ Harrison was born in Grady 
County, Georgia, 63 years ago and has ably 
served the Tallahassee area as a Wildlife 
Officer since October 1, 1946. Prior to his 
present appointment, Jesse was employed as 
a game supervisor for the Mistletoe Planta- 
tion and was later a private game warden 
on the Orchard Pond Plantation. 

Mr. Harrison served with the AEF _ in 
France during World War | from May, 
1918, to June, 1919. During World War II, 
he was a War Department storekeeper at the 
Dale Mabry Airfield. 

Jesse and his wife, the former Vera Craw- 
ford live in Tallahassee. They have a daugh- 
ter, Anna Ruth Perce, age 32, and a son, 
Tracy Harrison, 22. 
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FOR the hunter-camper-fisherman who 
operates alone or who habitually travels 
light in respect to equipment, small and 
compact, but efficient, items are enjoyed 
blessings. He can pack them in a shoulder- 
pack and carry them for miles without 
fatigue. 

An ideal item for the lone operator, or a 
twosome, is the Turm-Sport cooking stove 
that measures only 74%" x 54a" x 234", 
weighs only two pounds and utilizes non- 
explosive denatured alcohol as fuel. 


FWFT&T has been testing the Turm- 
Sport stove for several weeks and is con- 
vinced of its practicability as a quick, safe, 
temporary on-the-scene heat source. The 
cooking flame is clean and odorless and does 
not leave any smudge on cooking utensils. 
Flow of fuel is constant and automatic once 
the fuel valve is opened and the cooking 
flame is easy to adjust for any desired height 
and intermediate heat volume. 

Despite its small size, the Turm-Sport 
balances large and small pots in steady, safe 
position. 

The fuel tank is made of brass and has a 
capacity of one-half pint of denatured al- 
cohol—enough for three hours’ cooking. A 
One pint capacity reserve fuel container, 
carrying two fillings for the stove’s regular 
tank and good for six hours of heat, is avail- 
able at nominal extra cost. The reserve con- 
tainer has a large opening for quick filling, 
and a slanted spout for pouring the alcohol 
fuel into the stove’s tank. Provided screen- 
strainers under both openings trap foreign 
matter that might otherwise accumulate and 
clog fuel lines. 

When not in use, the Turm-Sport can be 
stripped down and carried like a small first- 


aid kit as the fuel valve handle, fuel tank 
and utensil-holding racks re-arrange for 
compactness. A canvas carrying case, with 
adjustable shoulder strap and an _ extra 
Poona for a reserve fuel container, is avail- 
able. 

An importation from West Germany, the 
Turm-Sport is distributed in Florida by The 
Bargain House, 135 White Drive, Talla- 
hassee. Price of the Turm-Sport is $8.95, 
postpaid. Reserve, pint-size fuel containers 
are $1.25 each; canvas carrying case for 
both stove and extra fuel container, $1.75. 





IF you should enter the store of a Florida 
distributor of Remington firearms and see a 
long row of shotguns on display, you'd have 
to get close to detect any marked differences 


between the old Remington ‘‘Sportsman’’ 
models and the new Remington Model 58. 

But there is a world of difference in the 
way the two guns function, and handle dif- 
ferent brands and velocities of ammunition! 

The new Model 58 Remington 3-shot 
autoloader is gas operated and entirely free 
of the ‘‘double-shuffle’’ mechanical opera- 
tion of its predecessor. A gas piston and a 
stationary barrel combine to give a decidedly 
noticeable decrease in recoil and in the 
sound of moving parts during the arm’s me- 
chanical functioning. 

In testing the new Remington, FWFT&SGT 
fired the gun from shoulder position, while 
held in the hands without body support, with 
the rifle on first one side and then the other 
and even upside down. An entire case of 
shotgun shells were fired both slowly and 
rapidly through the Model 58's action with- 
out a malfunction of any kind. This feat 
takes on added significance when one con- 
siders that the case of ammunition repre- 
sented a motley assembly of many different 
brands and shell loadings, of recent manu- 
facture and of several years standing. A 
finger-twist control cap on the end of the 
gas chamber permitted FWFTG&T to alter- 
nately adjust the gas-ports for high or low 
velocity loads in less than two seconds time 
for each change, a feature that is a radical 
changeover from the annoying necessity of 


reversing a recoil ring, as on the old Rem- 
ington 11-48 and “’Sportsman”’ models. The 
new Model 58 gave instantaneous adjust- 
ment for shells that varied between the ex- 
tremes of 234 dram light trap loads and 
the decidedly more powerful 234 inch Mag- 
num loads, 

To test the reliability of the 58’s mechan- 
ical function along a range of barrel lengths, 
the barrel of the test sample was deliberately 
amputated an inch at a time and alternately 
fired with different shell loadings, until the 
barrel had been shortened to 20 inches from 
its original 28 inch length—at which stage 
of testing the muzzle blast proved objection- 
able, but mechanical function remained un- 
affected. Removal of the barrel for surgery 
and examination at intervals proved easy; 
with the new Remington 58 it is possible to 
switch to another barrel length and choke 
(if a particular gun is not Poly-Choke or 
Lyman-Cutts equipped) for whatever kind 
of hunting or shooting is desired—and with- 
in seconds. FWFTG&T especially likes this 
feature. 

In the Model 58, Remington has continued 
the streamlined receiver contours of the 
‘“‘Sportsman’’ autoloading and the Wing- 
master 870 pump-action models, and has 
inscribed decorative game scenes and fine 
scrollwork on both sides of the new 58. 

The new Remington autoloading shotgun 
has to be examined and test fired to be fully 
appreciated, FWFTG&T believes. 

Prices start at $129.95, and the following 
are the pertinent specifications: 

SPORTSMAN-58ADL. Style: 3-shot auto- 
loading shotgun—take-down, hammerless, 
solid breech. Gauge: 12 gauge. Barrel: 
High strength Remington Proof steel. Im- 
proved cylinder, modified, full choke, Rem- 
ington Special Skeet boring. Lengths—26, 
28, 30 inches. Maximum strength for mod- 
ern heavy loads, including standard-length 
(234) magnums. Safety: Convenient cross- 
bolt type. Receiver: Extensively inscribed 
game scenes and fine scroll; matted top sur- 
face. Stock & Fore-End: American walnut, 
checkered. Pistol grip with decorative grip 
cap. Black butt plate. Standard Stock Di- 
mensions: 14” long, 242” drop at heel, 
1548” drop at comb. Weight: about 7 Ibs. 
Extras (available at additional charge) : 
special drop or length of stock, recoil pad, 
ventilated rib barrel. 





WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREAS 
(Continued from Page 30) 
times. Check stations will open at 8:00 A. M. No- 
vember 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. December 31. 


Legal Game: All legal game. 
Special Hunt Rules: 


Areas. 


COLLIER HUNT (26) * 

Open Season: November 20 to January 1. Ist 6 days 
open. Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays 
open thereafter. January 1 open. Check stations 
will open at 8:00 A. M. Thursdays and close at noon 
Tuesdays except that on last week of hunt they will 


close at Noon January 3. 
Legal Game: All legal game. 


Special Hunt Rules: Only slow trail dogs may be used 
for hunting deer. Running dogs or packs of run- 
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Camping permitted but only at 
designated camp sites on the Tomoka and Farmton 


permitted. 


Open Season: 


ning dogs are not permitted on the area. Camping 


CECIL M. WEBB HUNT (22) * 
November 20 until allowable number 


of birds (probably 3,500) are taken. Closing date 


Legal Game: 


will be designated by Director. 

Quail, also dove, snipe and woodcock 
during open season established by Federal and 
State Regulations. 

Permit: $5.00 per day. Permits will be on sale at all 
check stations. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only 4 permits can be issued to 
any one hunter. No overnight camping permitted. 
Hunters may check in at 6:00 A. M. and must 
check out by 7:00 P. M. on each hunt day. 


J. W. CORBETT HUNT (23) * 


Open Season: 


Novmeber 20 to December 30. Check 
stations will open at 8:00 A. M. November 19 and 
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close at 6:00 P. M. December 31. 

Legal Game: Wild hog and all other legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohibited. Camping per- 
mitted. 

FISHEATING CREEK HUNT (21) 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Check 
stations will open at 8:00 A. M. November 19 and 
close at 6:00 P. M. December 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game except deer. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohibited. Camping per- 
mitted. 

LEE HUNT (24) * 

Open Season: November 20 to January 13, hunting 
permitted on Wednesdays and Sundays only. Check 
stations will be open from 5:00 A. M. until 8:00 
P. M. each Wednesday and Sunday. 

Legal Game: All legal game. Only quail, dove, water- 
fowl and snipe may be taken after January 1. 
Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohibited. Camping pro- 

hibited. 
AUCILLA HUNT (6) * 

Open Season: November 20 to January 13. 1st 6 days 
open, December 25 to January 1 open. Mondays 
and Tuesdays closed at all other times. Check sta- 
tions will open at 8:00 A. M. November 19 and close 
at 6:00 P. M. January 14. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: No camping in Jefferson and 
Wakulla Counties. Restricted camping on Buckeye 
Cellulose lands in Taylor County. Camping between 
Econfina River and Snipes Island Grade limited to 
designated camp sites. 


EVERGLADES HUNT (27) * 

Open Season: Waterfowl—November 7 to January 15. 
Deer and wild hogs—November 20 to January 1. 

Legal Game: All legal game. Wild hogs may be taken 
on Everglades Area only during open season for 
deer. Hogs must be tagged with special tag to be 
secured from County Judge. 

Permit: No special permit required. 


ST. MARKS GOOSE HUNT (5) * 

Open Season: November 8 to December 29. Hunting 
permitted ONLY on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. 

Legal Game: Duck and Geese. Each hunter must stop 
shooting after bagging daily limit of geese. 

Permit: Special $3.00 daily permit required in addi- 
tion to regular license and duck stamp. Selection of 
permittees by public drawing at the Tallahassee 
Office on October 18. Applications accompanied by 
check to be made to the Tallahassee Office until 
October 17. Fifty (50) hunters per day. Limit of 
two permits per hunter per season, except that 
permits for a given hunt remaining unsold two 
days prior to such hunt can be sold to any appli- 
cant without regard to number of permits previ- 
ously purchased. 

Special Hunt Rules: Area to be divided into five com- 
partments. Hunters select compartment and must 
remain within it. No rifles, sidearms, or shot larger 
than BB permitted on the hunt area. No persons 
allowed on area on hunt days unless accompanied 
by holder of valid permit. Only one shotgun al- 
lowed per hunter. No transfers or cancellations of 
permits allowed. 


AVON PARK HUNT (19) * 

Open Season: November 24 to January 27; from 6:00 
A. M. EST on Saturday to 8:00 P. M. EST on Sun- 
day ONLY. Check stations open from 6:00 A. M. 
on Saturday to 8:00 P. M. on Sundays. 

Legal Game: All legal game. : 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping permitted. Interferenc 
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with military activities or property is prohibited. 
Use of rifles and shotgun slugs prohibited. 
RICHLOAM HUNT (17) * 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Ist 6 
days open. Mondays and Tuesdays closed at all 
other times. Check stations open at 8:00 A. M. No- 
vember 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. December 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game. Turkey hunting per- 
mitted in the entire Management Area except in 
designated refuges. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping permitted within 100 
yards of the Loop Road. 

CROOM HUNT (16) * 

Open Season: November 20 to December 16, Ist 6 
days open. Mondays and Tuesdays closed at all 
other times. Check stations open at 8:00 A. M. 
November 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. December 17. 

Legal Game: All legal game. Turkey hunting per- 
mitted in the entire Management Area except in 
designated refuges. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping permitted in designated 
camp sites. 

ROY S. GASKIN HUNT (3) * 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Hunting 
permitted every day. Check stations open at 8:00 
A. M. November 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. De- 
cember 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: No camping permitted. Hunters 
must check in and out of designated check stations. 

HOLOPAW HUNT (18) * 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Ist 6 
days open. December 25 to December 30 open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other 
times. Check stations will open at 8:00 A. M. No- 
vember 19 and close at 6:00 P. M. December 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping permitted. Use of rifles 
prohibited. Only slow trail dogs may be used for 
deer hunting. Running dogs or packs of running 
dogs are not permitted on the area. Hunters mus! 
check in and out of designated check stations. 

OKEECHOBEE HUNT (20) * 

Open Season: November 20 to December 30. Ist 6 
days open, Saturdays and Sundays open thereafter. 
Check stations will open at 8:00 A. M. November 
19 and close at Noon November 26. Thereafter, they 
will be open at Noon each Monday through Decem- 
ber 31. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping permitted at designated 
camp sites. Use of rifles prohibited. Only slow trail 
dogs may be used for deer hunting. Running dogs 
or packs of running dogs are not permitted on the 
area. Hunters must check in and out of designated 
check stations. 

LEON-WAKULLA HUNT (29) * 
(Apalachicola National Forest) 

Open Season: November 20 to December 16. Hunting 
permitted every day. Check stations will open at 
8:00 A. M. November 18 and close at 6:00 P. M. 
December 16. 

Legal Game: All legal game, except that no hunter 
can take more than 2 of any combination of deer, 
bear and panther. 

Special Hunt Rules: Hunters bagging the legal limit 
of deer, bear, or panther must cease hunting for 
the duration of the hunt but may remain in the 
area and handle dogs. As soon as the hunter bags 
a legal deer, bear, panther or two turkey, he must 
stop all hunting and have his game checked. Deer 
or bear shall not be dismembered or divided in the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
hunt area until checked by a hunt official. 
Camping permitted on designated camp sites. 
BIG CYPRESS HUNT (25) * 

Open Season: November 20 to January 1. Ist 6 days 
open. Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays 
open thereafter. January 1 open. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: $5.00 public hunt area permit re- 
quired. Checking in and out at designated stations 
is not required. Camping permitted. 

CAMP BLANDING HUNT (30) * 

Open Season: Subject to emergency regulations of 
State Armory Board, November 20 to December 30. 
1st 6 days open, December 25 to December 30 open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other 
times. Check stations will be open from 6:00 A. M. 


to 6:30 P. M. each hunt day. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: A Camp Blanding Hunt Permit 
costing $5.00 per season is required in addition to 
regular license requirements. This permit may be 
purchased at the check station. Dogs other than 
bird dogs will not be permitted on the area. Bird 
dogs may be used without leash while actually 
hunting quail. 

JIM WOODRUFF AREA (28) * 
Hunting permitted. No special Hunt Rules. 

LITTLE TALBOT ISLAND AREA (10) * 

No hunting permitted. 

BLACKWATER AREA (2) * 
No hunting permitted. 

LAKE BUTLER AREA (9) * 
No hunting permitted. a 








1956-57 HUNTING CALENDAR 


TT HUNTING CALENDAR for the 1956-57 season, as 
set by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, is as follows: 

September 1—Marsh hen (rails and gallinules) 
hunting season opened statewide for 70 consecutive 
days through November 9. 

October 1—Series of 12 special bear and panther 
hunts open in Osceola and Apalachicola National For- 
ests. 

October 12—Special archery hunt opens in Ocala 
National Forest. 

October 13—First half dove hunting season opens 
for 19 consecutive half-days—12:00 noon to sunset— 
through October 31, except in Collier, Lee, Charlotte, 
DeSoto, Glades, Hendry, Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Highlands, Polk, Osceola, Putnam, St. Johns, Brevard, 
Seminole, Orange, Volusia, Flagler and that part of 
Marion County east of U. S. Highway 301 north of 
Ocala and that part of Marion and Lake Counties east 
of U. S. Highway 27 south of Ocala, and Franklin 
County’s Alligator Point. 

October 21—Special archery hunt closes in Ocala 
National Forest. 

October 27—Special archery hunt opens in Eglin 
Field Air Force Reservation. Special bear and panth- 
er hunts close in Osceola and Apalachicola National 
Forests. 


October 31—First half dove hunting season closes. 
November 4—Special archery hunt closes in Eglin 
Field Air Force Reservation. 


November 7—Migratory waterfowl hunting opens 
statewide, except St. Marks and most other Wildlife 
Management Areas, for 70 consecutive days through 
January 15. Waterfowl hunting season opens in Ever- 
glades Wildlife Management Area through January 15. 

November 8—Managed public waterfowl hunting 
opens in St. Marks Wildlife Management Area, with 
hunting allowed on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days only. 

November 9—Marsh hen (rails and_ gallinules) 
hunting season closes statewide. 

November 20— Tuesday before Thanksgiving — 
Statewide hunting season opens on native game ani- 
mals—deer, turkey, bear, panther, quail, squirrel, rab- 
bit and wild hogs. Hunting permitted every day in 
39 counties of the First, Third and Fourth Conserva- 
tion Districts. Remainder of state, Second and Fifth 
Districts, first six days and the period from December 
25 through January 1, open every day, and Mondays, 
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Tuesdays and Fridays closed at all other times. Wood- 
cock hunting season opens statewide for 40 consecu- 
tive days through December 29. Special deer hunting 
season opens in Gilchrist and Clay Counties for 20 
days through December 9, with first six days open 
every day and Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays closed 
thereafter. Special turkey hunt opens in Hardee, 
Manatee, Sarasota and DeSoto Counties with hunting 
permitted every day during two periods November 
20 through November 25 and December 22 through 
December 25. Special turkey hunt opens in Clay 
County November 20 through December 9, with first 
six days open and Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. Managed public hunts open in fol- 
lowing wildlife management areas: Ocala, Liberty— 
formerly known as Apalachicola, Osceola, Eglin, Gulf 
Hammock, Steinhatchee, Tomoka, Farmton, Sumter- 
Citrus, Cecil M. Webb, J. W. Corbett, Aucilla, Rich- 
loam, Croom, Roy S. Gaskin, Okeechobee, Leon-Wa- 
kulla—formerly known as Simmon’s Pasture, Holo- 
paw, Camp Blanding, Fisheating Creek, Collier, Lee 
and Big Cypress. 

November 24—Managed public hunt opens in Avon 
Park Wildlife Management Area. Week-end hunting 
only. Hunt closes January 27. 

November 25—Special Thanksgiving turkey hunt in 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota and DeSoto Counties closes. 

December 1—Second half dove hunting season opens 
statewide for 36 consecutive half-days—12:00 noon to 
sunset—through January 5. 

December 2—First half managed public hunt in Eg- 
lin Field Wildlife Management Area closes, to reopen 
December 15. 

December 9—Special deer hunt in Clay and Gil- 
christ counties closes. Special turkey hunt in Clay 
County closes. 

December 15—Jacksnipe hunting season opens state- 
wide for 30 consecutive days through January 13. 
Second half of managed public hunt opens in Eglin 
Field Wildlife Management Area. Managed public 
hunts closed in Osceola and Leon-Wakulla Wildlife 
Management Areas. 

December 16—Managed public hunting in Croom 
Wildlife Management Area closes. 

December 22—Special Christmas turkey hunt in 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota and DeSoto Counties opens 
for four days. 

December 25—Holiday hunting allowed every day 
statewide until January 1. Special turkey hunt in 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota and DeSoto Counties closes. 
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December 29— Woodcock hunting season closes 
statewide. Managed public hunting of migratory 
waterfowl closes in St. Marks Wildlife Management 
Area. 


December 30—Managed public hunting in following 
wildlife management areas closes: Ocala, Gulf Ham- 
mock, Steinhatchee, Tomoka, Farmton, Sumter-Citrus, 
J. W. Corbett, Fisheating Creek, Richloam, Roy S&S. 
Gaskin, Holopaw, Okeechobee, Liberty and Camp 
Blanding. 

January 1—Every day holiday hunting closes. South 
Florida deer, turkey and squirrel hunt closes in seven 
counties or portions thereof lying south of State Road 
80 from West Palm Beach to Belle Glade and Fort 
Myers including all of Dade, Broward, Monroe and 
Collier Counties and portions of Palm Beach, Hendry 
and Lee. Quail season remains open in Lee, Hendry 
and Collier Counties through February 1. Quail hunt- 
ing in Dade, Broward, and Monroe Counties and that 
portion of Palm Beach County south of State Road 
80 closes. Second half public hunt in Eglin Field 
Wildlife Management Area closes. Managed public 
hunts in Liberty, Collier and Big Cypress Wildlife 
Management areas closed. Hunting of all species, ex- 


cept quail, closes in Lee Wildlife Management Area, 
with only quail being taken after this date. Hunting 
of deer and hogs closes in Everglades Wildlife Man- 
agement Area. Hunting of deer in Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa, Walton and Escambia Counties closes. 

January 5—-Second half dove hunting season closes. 

January 13—Deer, bear and panther hunting closes 
statewide. Jacksnipe hunting season closes statewide. 
Managed public hunts in Lee and Aucilla Wildlife 
Management Areas closed. 

January 15—Migratory waterfowl hunting season 
closes statewide. Everglades Wildlife Management 
Area closes. 

January 27—Managed public hunting in Avon Park 
Wildlife Management Area closes. 

February 1—Hunting of turkey, quail, squirrel 
closes statewide. 

March 30—Special Spring turkey gobbler hunting 
season opens in Second and Third Districts of North 
Florida. 

April 8—Special Spring turkey gobbler hunting sea- 
son in Third and Second Districts of North Florida 
closes. End of 1956-57 hunting season in Florida. © 


CALLING ALL HUNTERS 
(Continued from Page 25) 

A big advantage of a sample sur- 
vey is economy. An enumeration 
of 120,000 hunters would cost (ex- 
clusive of administration) approxi- 
mately 24 times as much as a sample 
survey to 5,000. If the sample sur- 
vey to 95,000 hunters provides the 
accuracy needed, it is obvious that 
further collection of data is wasted 
effort and expense. 


depend considerably on analysis pro- 
grams still unfinished. It is expected 
that annual surveys of a yet unde- 
termined proportion of new and old 
names will be conducted although 
some items, such as expenditures 
and opinions, will be included only 
periodically. Sample size will un- 
doubtedly vary according to current 
requirements for accuracy and the 
entire survey will remain sufficient- 
ly flexible in order to fill the needs 
of both research and administration. 


The Harvest, Inventory and Eco- 
nomic Survey program is about to 
enter its sixth hunting season. Its 
value has been proven. Its prog- 
ress depends on the hunters who will 
receive and return the questionnaire 
soon after the close of the current 
season. If you receive one, please 
do not discard it as a trivial piece 
of mail. You can help the Game 
Commission help you, by answering 
all questions and returning the form 
immediately. © 


Future use of the mail-survey will 





EVERGLADES REGION 
PISTOL TEAM 


EMBERS OF the newly organized Everglades Re- 

gion pistol team recently “shot it out” with 
Wildlife Officers from the South Florida Region and 
emerged the victors by 211 points. The law enforce- 
ment group from the ’Glades shot a team score of 
1,082 out of a possible 1,500. 

Tom Shirley was high man with 250. Ben Wil- 
liams scored 228, Leroy Lanier 218, Bill Moye 198, and 
Lewis Freeman 188. 

Team members are chosen by elimination matches 
held during regular Regional meetings. The five men 
chalking up the highest scores comprise the team for 
the next inter-Regional match. Practicing is done dur- 
ing the officers’ spare time with each member paying 
for his own ammunition and targets. Ammunition for 
scheduled contests is purchased from the Regional per- 
sonnel fund made up from donations by all district 
employees. @ 
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Looking over Tom Shirley’s high score of 250 out of a possible 300 
are, from left to right, Bill Moye, Leroy Lanier, Shirley, Ben 


Williams, and Lewis Freeman. Photo by Ralph Voss. 
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UNSUSPECTING BUCKS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Then they vanished, dissolving in- 
to the brown woodland color pattern 
as unobtrusively as they’d first ma- 
terialized. 

A few minutes later one of the 
does returned—I presumed it to be 
one of the six—and she was running. 
Her small hoofs made only a light 
drumming sound against the earth. 

Chasing her came the black and 
white hound I’d seen earlier. He, 
too, passed along the trail under- 
neath with scarcely a sound. 

About thirty minutes later I heard 
a human whistle. It proved to be 
Shorty Davidson, making certain I 
saw him before he moved into gun 
range. He told me that from his 
own tree stand farther on he’d seen 
a fine buck pass by, just beyond 
shooting distance. 

While we waited for Frank Wilson 
to come with the jeep we built a 
fire from dried palmetto fronds. As 
we sat before it, letting it melt some 
of the chill from our cramped bodies, 
Shorty told me with a chuckle how 
Frank thought nothing of making 
pets of wildcats, yet he was afraid 
to use a turkey call in the woods. 
“T guess he’s had a few close shaves 
with careless hunters.” 


He pointed out the abundant tur- 
key scratchings in the vicinity and 
described a stump he and Wilson 
had discovered farther back in the 
swamp which had feathers and other 
remnants still atop it where a wild- 
cat had apparently made a meal of 
wild turkey. 


As we rested there, talking quiet- 
ly and aware of the delicate air 
plants overhead, the squirrels and 
birds shifting and hitching busily 
among the great trees of this wood- 
land retreat, we found ourselves dis- 
cussing what before too long must 
inevitably become the fate of such 
unspoiled Florida sites as this. 

“They'll spoil it,’ I predicted. 
“Men who are already rich will be- 
come even richer as they ditch and 
dike and drain and gouge the state 
from one end to the other to make 
of it one big gaudy hotel room for 
tourists. Even now, one can hardly 
find a street end or a strip of un- 
posted beach from which to fish 
along the entire lower east coast. 
And hunting conditions have 
worsened at an equally rapid rate; 
last year’s quail site has this year 
blossomed into a full-fledged sub- 
division.” 

“They'll never subdivide _ this 
piece of woods,” Shorty said quiet- 
ly. And there was something in his 
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manner that confirmed what he pre- 
dicted. 

That evening, in a camp on the 
shores of the Ocklawaha River, I 
met other sportsmen from the Ocala 
area: Charles Thomas and Leslie 
Wade and Jerry Nolan and others; 
hearty, fun-loving men like Shorty 
Davidson who cherished the out- 
doors and who could fully appre- 
ciate the God-endowed natural re- 
sources of their still relatively un- 
developed section of Florida. Only 
a few deer had been bagged—the 
animals were feeding on the full 
moon and moving very little during 
the daylight hours—but it didn’t 
really matter; everyone was enjoy- 
ing himself. I ate for the first time 
“cat heads and syrup,” that back- 
country epicure’s delight better 
known as fresh biscuits liberally 
coated with golden syrup made from 
river bottom sugar cane. 

And before I left for home I’d 
gotten my buck. 

The incident took place inside a 
large tract of timber adjacent to the 
Ocala Forest. The overseer of this 
land was a saddle-born gentleman 
cowboy named Rainey who’d come 
from out of the West originally and 
who could recall exciting days of 
pioneer trout fishing trips into the 
high country of the Rockies. Rainey’s 
equally saddle-accustomed son and 
a half-dozen others of us had taken 
dogs and gone into the tall pines, 
dropping standards at intervals 
along a woods road. 

I became one of these standards. 
And when eventually I heard our 
hound pack give tongue a great dis- 
tance off, so that I could barely be 
sure it was dogs I was hearing, it 
never occurred to me the animals 
could possibly drive their quarry 
straight to me. The odds—had I 
bothered to consider the possibility 
at all—would have seemed about 
comparable to those of finding the 
proverbial needle in the haystack. 

But drive the deer to me they did. 
At first they roamed far to left, then 
back to the right, yet as the chase 
grew closer and louder that deer 
for some reason made straight for 
the tree behind which I’d stepped 
as though it were an arrow, shot at 
me from a bow. 

In fact, to avoid shooting the on- 
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rushing buck at point-blank range 
I felt obliged to step into full view 
at the very last minute . . . thereby 
giving the deer an opportunity to 
see me and run. 

Run he did, too. The buck dug 
his hoofs into the earth and shot 
off in a new direction at incredible 
speed. 

He was already 50 yards away 
when my single shot dropped him in 
his tracks. I ran over to where he 
lay kicking feebly. I was puzzled. 
The deer had been struck power- 
fully. Yet there was but a small 
and neat hole at the fore part of 
the throat. There appeared to be 
no other injury. 

Later, when we skinned out the 
buck, I learned what had happened. 
The shotgun slug I’d used had en- 
tered just back of the ribs on the 
right side, passing through the body 
cavity and emerging at the throat. 
It hadn’t even proven necessary to 
stick the fat young spike buck. 

As I drove homeward I found my- 
self musing over the strange way 
this hunt had begun; the even 
stranger way it had progressed and 
finally ended. Yet I realized now 
I couldn’t have enjoyed it more had 
I been able to plan it from the out- 
set. ©@ 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
markings, and the much darker, 
heavily streaked head pattern of the 
black duck. 

The colored wing patch or specu- 
lum of the Florida duck varies from 
green with a strong purplish gloss to 
almost solid purple and is bordered 
in front and behind with black bars, 
often with a narrow white line be- 
hind. 

The Florida duck occurs in pen- 
insular Florida from the latitude of 
Gainesville southward and reaches 
its greatest abundance in the vicin- 
ity of Lake Okeechobee. Specimens 
have been reported occasionally 
from the more northerly and west- 
ern portions of the state. It is a 
moderately large bird, averaging 
slightly over two pounds in weight. 
There is no noticeable variation in 
size between the male and the fe- 
male. 

Unlike a majority of North Amer- 
ican waterfowl, both sexes of the 
Florida duck show the same general 
color pattern. The male Florida 
duck’s bill is a solid color, tending 
to be a brilliant yellow. The bill of 
the female tends toward a darker 
color, being a dull orange or a dark, 
dull yellow, flecked with dark olive 
markings. @ 
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ENDS DECEMBER 31, 1956 - - - 


florida Wildlife's 
JUNIOR WILDLIFE 
PHOTO CONTEST 


RULES 


1. The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest ends at midnight December 31, 1956. 








2. Contestants must be between the ages of 8 and 18 inclusive. 


3. The contest is open to all children regardless of where they live. How- 
ever, all photos must be taken within the State of Florida. 


4. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, by midnight of December 31, 1956. 


5. Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. 


Photos must be at least 4 inches by 5 inches in size and no larger 
than 11 inches Sy 14 inches. 

7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos.) (a) Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- 
posure used (d) location where picture was taken ‘e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every 


photograph submitted. 
8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. 


Cc 


No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- 
velope is enclosed with entry. 


SEVEN DIVISIONS 


First and second place prizes will be awarded the best photographs 
submitted for each of the following divisions: 


THE LIBRARY 
STATE CAPITOL 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


BIRDS e ANIMALS e FISH e@ PLANTS 
HUNTING e SCENICS oe FISHING 


Hundreds of Prizes a 


A complete listing of contest prizes appeared in the October issue of 
FLORIDA ‘WILDLIFE. A complete illustrated list will again “appear in the 


December issue. sto 


EVERY*.CONTESTANT A WINNER 
i Every contestant will receive a 
useful item of fishing tackle wheth- 
er or not their photo is selected for, 
a division prize. — 







